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Increased Sales 
Are “Comin’ 
Through The Rye!’’ 


Flavorful, quality rye breads help meet the growing 
demand for variety—earn premium profits, too! 


International produces the most ccmplete line of fresh, 
flavorful rye flours available—anywhere! Whatever 
your specialty baking need—there’s an International 
Gold Coin Rye Flour that’s just right for the job. 


Pure White Patent Rye 
Pure Light Patent Rye 
Pure Cream Rye 

Pure Cream Special Rye 
Pure Dark Rye 

Rye Meal and Rye Chop 
Rye Blends— Cream, 


Dark and Pumpernickel 
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The basic ingredient of KELLY’S FAMOUS is our 
determination to make it always the “perfect” flour 


which will maintain your loaf at the peak of its perfection 
day after day. 


The WILLIAM KELLY MILLING COMPANY 


Capacity 5,000 Sacks HOTCHIEINSON, KANSAS Grain Storage 1,000,000 Bus. 
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THE KAFFEE KLATCH has long been a national = 
neighborly institution. And what a market 
it is for bread . . . translated into cinnamon 
toast, caraway toast strips and many other be 
tidbits that appeal to feminine appetites. te 
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And when that wrapper or label informs 
diet-conscious women that every vitamin- 
packed slice of enriched bread provides fewer 
calories than a normal serving of skim milk— 
what a powerful sales argument! Just two 
good reasons why America’s bakers sell more 
than 41,000,000 loaves of bread every day! 

More and more bakers are using uniform, 
dependable Commander-Larabee flours for 
their baked foods because they have com- 
plete confidence in our milling organization 
which, through specializing in producing 
bakery flours, has earned the reputation of 
being first in bakery flours. 

If you are not already making use of our 
specialized services, why not send a part of 
your business our way? We’ll gladly pay the 
freight on your wire or phone call . . . and 
give you the most pleasing product and 
service you’ve ever had! 





FIRST IN BAKERY FLOURS 


Commander-Larabee alll c 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 
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Jack J. Lee 
Elected to Head 


Potomac Bakers 


BALTIMORE—Jack J. Lee, Sta- 
Kleen Bakery, Inc., Lynchburg, Va., 
was elected president of the Potomac 
States Bakers Assn, at the annual 
convention. He succeeds John A. Krei- 
ling, Community Baking Co., Cum- 
berland, Md., who retired after two 
terms in office. 

Vice presidents are: Henry C. 
Steinle, Steinle’s Bakery, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; John P. Hauswald, The 
Hauswald Bakery, Baltimore; John 
Harper, Jr., Charles Schneider Bak- 
ing Co., Washington, D.C.; John I. 
Bowman, Bowman’s Bakery, Roa- 
noke, Va.; Charles J. Schupp, 
Schupp’s Bakery, Washington, D.C., 
and Charles A. Spelsberg, Sanitary 
Baking Co., Clarksburg, W. Va. An- 
ton Hagel, Hagel’s Bakery, Balti- 
more, was reelected treasurer. Edwin 
C. Muhly, Muhly’s Gem Bakery, Bal- 
timore, is secretary of the group and 
P. August Grill, Arbutus, Md., is 
counsel. 


Directors elected at the meeting 
are Kenneth A. Rice, Crisfield, Md.; 
John Fenwick, Baltimore; Charles 
Del Campo, Wilmington, Del.; Ed- 
ward Russell, Baltimore; Thomas S. 
Herbert, Richmond, Va., and Lewis 
J. Ort, Cumberland, Md. 

Allied representatives are Louis E. 
Schmidt, Capitol Bakers Supply, 
Washington, D.C., and W. Guy Hart- 
sock, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
Co., Baltimore. 

The Potomac States Division No. 3, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try “Man-of-the-Year” award went 








Leo Ismert 


RETIRES — The Quality Bakers of 
America Cooperative, Inc., New York 
City, has announced the retirement 
of Leo Ismert, director of purchasing 
for the past 21 years. George F. O’- 
Connell, who trained under Mr. Is- 
mert, has been filling that post since 
last July. Mr. Ismert, a veteran of 
the American wheat and flour milling 
business, played an important role 
in establishing QBA as the nation’s 
seventh largest single purchaser of 
flour. Prior to joining Quality Bakers 
in 1936, Mr. Ismert was sales mana- 
ger for the Ismert-Hincke Milling 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ismert wil continue their resi- 
dence in New York City on their re- 
turn from an extended tour of South 
America. 
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to Bernard C. Annen, Russell-Miller 
Milling Co., Baltimore. The presenta- 
tion of the award was made by J. 
Miles Decker, J. M. Decker Co., Bal- 
timore, second vice president of Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry. 

August H. Nolde, Nolde Bros. Bak- 
ery, Richmond, Va., first president 
of PSBA in 1915, was presented with 
an inscribed plaque commemorating 
the occasion. The presentation was 
made by P. August Grill. John A 
Kreiling, retiring president, was pre- 
sented with a beautiful leather suit- 
case in recognition of his service to 
the association during two terms in 
office. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Interstate Bakeries 
Report Highest 
Net Earnings 


KANSAS CITY—Highest net earn- 
ings in the history of Interstate Bak- 
eries Corp. will be reported for the 
fiscal year ended Dec. 28, 1957, ac- 
cording to an estimate by R. L. Naf- 
ziger, chairman of the board. 

Earnings after taxes are expected 
to exceed $4,000,000, he said, which 
amounts to about a 15% increase 
over earnings the preceding year of 
$3,516,818. This is equal to approxi- 
mately $3.80 a share on 955,842 shares 
outstanding, compared to $3.30 per 
share in 1956. 

Earnings before taxes should ex- 
ceed $8,400,000, based on sales in ex- 
cess of $113,000,000, Mr. Nafziger 
said. This represents a gain of about 
6% over 1956 sales of $106,379,091. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Union Litigation 


SAN FRANCISCO—Local 24 of the 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union is now involved 
in a law suit to retain its assets, in- 
ciuding property valued at $72,000, 
which the International seeks to take 
ever. 

The International was expelled 
from the AFL-CIO on charges of cor- 
ruption and has now initiated court 
action to regain control of the assets 
and jurisdiction of the San Fran- 
cisco local which has 2,200 members 
representing all union bakers. 











Formula for Sound Future 
Presented to 42nd Meeting 
Of Potomac States Bakers 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Staff 


BALTIMORE—Strong attendance, 
pilus an interesting, modern program 
running the gamut from the retail 
bakery counter to outer space, spelled 
success for the 42nd annual conven- 
tion of the Potomac States Bakers 
Assn., held here Jan. 26-28. 

Following a_ general convention 
theme of “Open the Gate to a Great 
’58,”’ speakers predicted a sound fu- 
ture for progressive bakers, with 
stress on support of the National 
Retail Bakers Week, competitive con- 
sciousness, increased sales efforts and 





Continental Baking 
Announces 8% 


Sales Hike 


RYE, N.Y.—R. Newton Laughlin, 
president of Continental Baking Co., 
stated Jan. 31 that preliminary un- 
audited figures indicated that net 
sales of Continental Baking Co. and 
subsidiaries during the fiscal year 
ended Dec. 28, 1957, amounted to 
$307 million, compared with $284 mil- 
lion during the preceding year, an 
increase of slightly in excess of 8%. 

He further stated that net profit 
after federal income tax during the 
fiscal year ended Dec. 28, 1957, also 
from preliminary unaudited figures, 
amounted to approximately $7,760,000 
compared with $7,512,000 during the 
preceding year. After deducting the 
dividend on the $5.50 dividend cumu- 
lative preferred stock, the earnings 
during the 1957 fiscal year would 
amount to about $4.62 on each of the 
1,527,562 equivalent whole shares of 
common stock outstanding at Dec. 
28, 1957, compared with earnings 
during the 1956 fiscal year of $4.58 
on each of 1,483,413 shares of com- 
mon in 1956. 





Ward Baking Co. Net Sales 
Reach High of $104,208,177 


NEW YORK —Net sales of the 
Ward Baking Co. established a new 
record high last year and net profits 
exceeded earnings of the preceding 
year, R. Arnold Jackson, president, 
disclosed Jan. 29 in releasing the 
company’s annual report for the 52- 
week fiscal period ended Dec. 28, 
1957. 

Net sales aggregated $104,208,177 
compared with $100,257,997 in the 
prior year. This increase of 3.9% was 
due to price increases in certain 
markets as well as increased pound- 
age. 

Net profit after taxes totaled $1,- 
445,237, equivalent after dividends on 
the preferred stock, to $140 per 
share of common. This compares with 
net earnings of $1,313,922, equivalent 
to $1.22 per common share, in 1956. 

In 1957 the company, for account- 
ing purposes, reverted to the use of 
straight-line depreciation with re- 
spect to machinery and equipment 
and vehicles acquired after Jan. 1, 
1956, but continued using accelerated 


methods, adopted in 1956, for income 
tax purposes. The related income tax 
benefit of $154,061 has been deferred 
to provide for income taxes payable 
in future years when book deprecia- 
tion will exceed the amounts allow- 
able for tax purposes. The reversion 
to the use of straight-line deprecia- 
tion for book purposes had the effect 
of increasing net income after taxes 
for 1957 by approximately $142,000, 
or 17¢ per share of common stock. 
Despite the effect of higher costs 
due to wage rate adjustments, local 
welfare and pension costs, increased 
freight charges and similar expenses, 
profits from operations in 1957 were 
increased as a result of economies 
and efficiencies. Net income per dol- 
lar of sales increased to 1.4¢ in 1957 
from 1.3¢ in the preceding year. 
Expenditures for plant, property 
and equipment amounted to $2,238,- 
958 in 1957. These expenditures repre- 
sented replacement of obsolete or 
worn-out equipment and purchase of 
(Turn to WARD BAKING, page 10) 


a streamlined public relations cam- 
paign. 

In the presidential address of wel- 
come, John A. Kreiling, Community 
Baking Co., Cumberland, Md., sound- 
ed a convention keynote in an appeal 
to all bakers to pursue a policy based 
on the question: “Is it the truth, is it 
fair to all concerned, will it build 
good will and better friendship, and 
will it be beneficial to all concerned? 

“Pass this four-way test and it will 
open the gate to ’58,” he declared. 


A secure future for the progressive 
retail baker was predicted by Charles 
J. Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Wash- 
ington, D.C., president of the Asso- 
ciated Retail Bakers of America, in 
an address pointing to “Opportunities 
Unlimited.” 

He told the retailers that there 
was no need to worry about the fu- 
ture if they continued to produce 
quality products, stress service, be 
merchandising-minded and have a 
sound pricing policy. 

Looking into the future, he predict- 
ed a “tremendous business boom 
ahead,” with new and better products, 
increased population with greater 
take-home pay and a continued im- 
provement in our standard of living. 
The prediction was based on the as- 
sumption that there would not be a 
major war, and Mr. Schupp indicated 
he did not see such a war possible. 

The ARBA president described the 
baking industry as most fortunate in 
that it was practically immune to the 
ups and downs experienced by other 
industries plagued with the possibility 
of excessive accumulation of inven- 
tories. 

Outlining the advantages of a re- 
tail bakery operation, he stated that 
few industries could offer the inde- 
pendent position, unlimited opportu- 
nities in craftsmanship, direct con- 
tact with the consumer, display ad- 
vantages under personal supervision 
and unlimited possibilities to create 
attractive, quality products. 

“Success Is Good Management” 

Stressing the fact that for success 
all businessmen must face the facts 
and meet competition, he urged the 
bakers to “hasten to catch up with 
the supermarket” through better 
store fronts, display equipment, floor- 

(Turn to POTOMAC BAKERS, page 43) 





BAKERY ENGINEERS 
SPECIAL TRAIN 


The following is the schedule of the 
New York Special train to the Ameri- 
can Society of Bakery Engineers Con- 
vention in Chicago, March 3-6: 


March 1—Leaves New York (Penn. Sta.) 


6:00 p.m. EST 
—Leaves Newark 6:14 p.m. EST 
—tLeaves N. Philadelphia 
7:21 p.m. EST 
—Leaves Harrisburg 9:02 p.m. EST 
March 2—Arrives Chicago 9:00 a.m. CST 
This will be a part of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad’s crack train, the 
Broadway Limited, and will have 
drawing rooms, compartments, bed- 
rooms, bedroom suites and roomettes. 
No extra fare. For more complete 
information and reservations write, 
wire or phone Claude A. Bascombe, 
Standard Brands, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22, N.Y., PLaza 
9-4400. 














Comment... 
- - - by Cooley 











The convention season is again upon us, with 
some stalwarts already veterans of a campaign 
extending to all corners of our nation. The bulk 
of the meetings is just ahead 
of us, so perhaps a word is 
apropos to conventions in gen- 
eral and baking _ industry 
meetings in particular. 

The convention is a much 
maligned institution, and all 
the good things usually said 
about the value of trade as- 
sociations are not said about 
conventions. They are called 
a nuisance by those who must 
attend them for sales reasons, 
they are just an excuse to get away by some, they 
are regarded with suspicion by the wimmenfolk. 





* 


F. W. Cooley, Jr. 


Why not go to your few selected meetings this 
year with a resolution to get as much out of them 
as possible? After all, you are a year older, and 
if the whiskey pumps haven't lost their attraction 
for you your liver may feel differently. There are 
valuable hints to be gained at every session, 
whether it is in the meeting, the hall or the room. 
The trick is to make a few notes so that you can 
put into practice a small portion of the useful 
information you will receive. 

Preaching is out of place in this space, and 
the chances are pretty good the undersigned will 
be looking for readers by candlelight at every 
convention, but we throw this idea out for what 
it may be worth: Why not take back something 
besides bills? 


* * * 


Stolen-from-someone-department: 


“How was the convention?” 
“Oh, fine—but I couldn’t putt worth a 
damn.” 


* * * 


This union situation is in the state of turmoil 
which. makes it easy to make mistakes, wild 
guesses and even wilder accusations. The question 
of which group is the bargaining unit has so many 
legal overtones that it would be folly to suggest 
one course of action for all baking industry man- 
agement groups, and it is to these executives’ 
credit that no catch-all solutions have been of- 
fered. 


It looks as though the two union organizations 
and management are conducting themselves re- 
sponsibly. We hope this fortunate situation will 
continue when the chips are really down, so that 
no stigma can attach itself to the baking industry 
as a whole. It’s a strange fact that baking is a 
fine target for dogooders and axgrinders; if both 
groups keep in mind that we are all in the public 
eye the benefits will be considerable. 


* * * 


W hat-is-this-old-world-coming-to department: 
We just heard that at a golfing party held in 
Chicago not long ago, thirsty golfers ambling 
along the fairway were’able to look up and see 
a flying saloon. When they waved a yellow flag, 
the helicopter descended and they were served 
their drinks by a barmaid in goggles and a bikini. 


* * * 


Thanks for reading. See you next month. 


~ Fea. Cookers 
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Editorial... 


Cooperative Taxes Again 


HAT hardy perennial, the favorable tax posi- 
T tion of cooperative corporations vis-a-vis pri- 
vate enterprise organizations, has been taken out 
for another airing in Washington. Business men, 
for many years, have been complaining of what 
they consider to be an unfair situation and this 
time the attack is a sustained one with some 
powerful batteries moving into action. 

Hearing the case for and against a system 
which allows cooperatives to escape justifiable 
taxation is the House ways and means committee. 
But it is not the strength of the case which is im- 
portant. It is the timing of the attack. The gargan- 
tuan appetite of the government for more and 
more money to meet the cost of defense and its 
concomitant, foreign aid, and for all the other 
necessities of administration, is helpful in providing 
the critics of the cooperatives with a psychological 
weapon of great importance. 

The presence of a tax loophole has been admitted 
by Robert B. Anderson, secretary of the treasury, 
who says that the interpretation placed by the 
courts on present tax laws allows both coopera- 
tive corporations and their members to escape 
taxation on cooperative earnings. This is done by 
a device known as the patronage dividend. 

Roswell Magill, a top taxation expert, explains 
it this way: “In the case of the cooperatively- 
owned elevator, income can be made to disappear 
for tax purposes by the issuance of a paper certifi- 
cate in some form, allocating such income in whole 
or in part to the cooperators as a patronage divi- 
dend. It is not essential that the paper certificate 
be payable in cash at any definite time; nor that 
it have any ascertainable value. The usual term of 
the certificates is the pleasure of the directors ol 
the cooperative. Hence, the certificates usually 
are not paid or redeemed in cash, and possess no 
market value. Thus, the paper certificate does not 
constitute income to the recipient, as the courts 
have held. Yet the cooperative is entitled to deduct 
the face amount of such certificates. Thereby, it 
wipes out such part of its income as it chooses. 
By the same token, the cooperative thereby retains 
for its own expansion, tax-free, such of its earn- 
ings as it chooses.” 

Of course, the various bakery buying organi- 
zations may not come under the cooperative cate- 
gory ‘as such, but government actions tend to start 
from a broad base, and control of any kind will 
probably change the business practices of any 
group working cooperatively. 

On the grounds of equity alone, a strong case 
can be made for the claim that all business, no 
matter how owned or by whom, should be taxed 
at the same rate and in the same fashion. 


Not even the most optimistic members of the 
trade expect the cooperatives to surrender the 
whole of what they have come to look upon as a 
right and not a privilege. There is room for com- 
promise, even if only to insure that the tax burden 
is more equitably shared, and that any advantages 
to business gained by dealing with suppliers as a 
unit are not hampered by wholesale legislation. 
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OHIO KICK-OFF—Prominent officials in the Ohio Bakers Assn. and guests 
gathered at a kick-off luncheon during the recent annual convention. The 
luncheon was sponsored by the Production Men’s Clubs of Ohio. From left to 
right above are: H. M. Schneider of the R. W. Kaase Co., Cleveland, chair- 
man of the board of the Ohio Bakers Assn.; Howard Gasaway, Omar, Inc., 
Columbus; Dudley McFadden, public relations director of the American Bakers 


Ohio Bakers Assn. Attracts 
500 To its 52nd Annual 


Convention in 


COLUMBUS, OHIO — Over 400 
bakers, allied tradesmen and their 
wives gathered here Jan. 11-14 for 
the 52nd annual convention of the 
Ohio Bakers Assn. The Deshler-Hil- 
ton Hotel was again the convention 
site. 


A capacity group gathered at the 
kick-off luncheon given by the Pro- 
duction Men’s Club of Ohio to hear 
E. E. Kelley, Jr., president of the 
American Bakers Assn., enumerate 
“ifs” to insure his statement “There 
Is a Future for You in the Baking 
Industry.” 

In explaining the various musts, 
Mr. Kelley brought out the basic 
functions of the American Bakers 
Assn. and said the results depended 
largely on continued interest of its 
members. 


Good Contacts 


For instance, the ABA maintains 
contacts in Washington, and these 
must be carefully preserved, but even 
of greater importance is knowing that 
members should continue to take an 
active part in knowing what goes on 
there. 

Labor information, another impor- 
tant function of ABA, is supplied to 
its members. This in itself is worth 
membership, for the baking future 
depends on industry being well in- 
formed in order to work along with 
labor as well as knowing about labor 
contracts. In other words, Mr. Kelley 
stated, labor’s position is topmost in 
going forward in baking. With knowl- 
edge of what’s being done in Wash- 
ington, the individual’s worry lessens. 
Even if individual problems were not 
the concern of ABA, individual prob- 
lems of the same nature affecting 
many would make it a primary con- 
cern of the whole industry. 

His fourth “if” qualification was 
the continuance of training of young 
people encouraging stronger support 
of the American Institute of Baking 
school and others. 


Mr. Kelley encouraged bakers to 
take an interest in projects of even 
a wider nature than one’s own partic- 
ular bakery problems, thus helping all 
of the ABA activities toward a great- 
er goal. 

His last qualification was for great- 
er support in the Bakers of America 
Program. At this point he introduced 
Dudley McFadden, ABA public rela- 
tions director, who described slide 
films shown on what had been done 


Columbus 


to date to promote the baking indus- 
try. 

Mr. McFadden followed these with 
a color and sound film on “Our Daily 
Bread” showing bread’s nutritional 
values in building stronger bodies plus 
the story of breadmaking, concluding 
with a step-by-step process of bread- 
making. Mr. Kelley ended the after- 
noon’s program with a strong plea 
for a greater support of the ABA. 

Chairman for the luncheon-pro- 
gram was Donald W. Webb, Pratt- 
Webb Pies, Inc., Cleveland. Assisting 
him was Donald Meches of National 
Rolls, Ine., of Rushville, Ind. 

Retail Meeting 

Meetings got well underway Sun- 
day afternoon beginning an equally 
divided open and closed series of 
meetings. Retailers under the chair- 
manship of Marvin Good, Petitfour 
Bakeries of Columbus, put on a most 
instructive meeting throughout. 

Harold Julian, Ross Center Bakery, 
Evansville, Ind., spoke on “Creative 
Cake Decorating and Promotion” 





Assn. and the Bakers of America Program, Chicago; E. E. Kelley, Jr., presi- 
dent of the ABA; Donald Meckes, National Rolls, Inc., Rushville, Ind.; Henry 
Weiss, Schauss-Daso Bakeries, Toledo; James H. Cramer, president of the 
All Bakers Club, Canton; Edward. C. Haaf, chief of the division of food and 
dairies, Ohio department of agriculture, and Clark Coffman, OBA executive 


secretary. 


while demonstrating. Viewers were 
then asked to observe the ideas at a 
more close-up view before going on 
into the panel discussion on store 
lighting, store fronts, store fixtures 
and air conditioning. 

Moderator for the panel was the 
assistant chairman, William Thie, 
Virginia Bakery, Cincinnati. First on 
the panel was Byron Russell, lighting 
specialist of the Columbus & South- 
ern Ohio Electric Co. It was his 
opinion that correct lighting was the 
primary factor in any modernization 
program. 

Attraction is obtained through 
brightness and brightness variations. 
For showcases he suggested the use 
of the fluorescent deluxe warm white 
lamp as the best color, for it made 
baked foods appear more palatable, 
thus building sales. 

Brightness variations have been 
proved with a survey showing that 
46 out of 100 stopped to look in a 
well-planned, well-lighted window 
and many went on in the store to 
buy. A survey on a haphazardly light- 
ed window display showed that only 
17 out of 100 stopped. 

Quality and color display worked 
hand in hand to build customer sales. 
The right lighting in the showcases 
trimmed with the right color back- 
ground brought out a more appetizing 
look, turning idea suggestions into 
buying needs. 

In closing, Mr. 


Russell again 





CONVENTION WORKERS —In charge of various portions of the Ohio 
Bakers Assn. convention are those shown above. From left to right are: 
Walter Cummins, Cummins Bakeries, Inc., in charge of entertainment and 
publicity; Joseph A. Giantonio, Seymour Bakery, Columbus, convention co- 
chairman; Clark Coffman, OBA executive secretary, and Howard Gasaway, 
Omar, Inc., general chairman of the Ohio convention. They are shown with 
the governor of the state prior to the convention. 


stressed the facts that to attract, 
to win appraisal, to create a come- 
back atmosphere, pre-planning the 
lighting areas before actually begin- 
ning the remodeling program would 
gain direct results in building traffic 
and sales. 

Store fronts panelist W. C. Sell of 
the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. held a 
continued session on the right light- 
ing but with broader details. 


Influencing people to stop in front 
of your bakery to look at the baked 
goods on display is the best way 
to get customers inside. An attractive 
front depended on several factors but 
the type of window as well as the 
size determined what could be done, 
he said. 

Open-Vision Front 

The open-vision store front with 
unobstructed view back through the 
store definitely created a desire to 
buy from the sidewalk. The side-en- 
trance creates an illusion of greater 
store front width but most important 
accommodated customer traffic bet- 
ter. The angled front minimized re- 
flections of undesirable street scenes, 
permitted greater results with cor- 
rect lighting but at the same time 
demanded greater in-store display 
originality, he reported. 

The open-vision front lighting cre- 
ated a need of providing a bright 
enough mass of light to upset the 
area’s brightness pattern during the 
day. However, a window lighting 
transition was a must for after-store 
hours selling in meeting local com- 
petition. 

Along with the open-vision front 
and side entrance Mr. Sell stated his 
ideal set-up was to use this entire 
space for promotional special order 
foods. Alongside of the side entrance, 
a showcase window could display regu- 
lar baked foods. Summing up his talk, 
he suggested that those planning a 
modernization program bring their 
plans to them for suggestions. The 
right lighting in the store front was 
the road to greater profits. 

Emerson Hansel of the Columbus 
Showcase Co. followed on the panel 
with suggestions for creating buying 
habits with the right showcase. The 
right case in the right space dis- 
playing to advantage the baked foods 
helps both the employee to build sales 
and the customer to see foods on 
display. 

The Bakery’s Impression 

In order to actually know what the 
customers see when they enter your 
bakery, he suggested you walk in 
yours as a stranger. Is it modern? 
Do the cases fit the occupied space? 
Are they easily accessible to the clerk 
as well as customer’s view? Take a 
good look at your bakery as though 
you were a stranger coming in for the 

(Turn to OHIO BAKERS, page 50) 
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of Philip Schaefer & Sons, Philadelphia, Pa., designed and decorated the 
masterpiece displayed in the lobby of the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel during 
the convention. Independence Hall, gracing the top of the cake, and the liberty 
bell were all made completely of sugar. (Center) The introduction of new 
officers and directors at the banquet. Left to right are: William L. Manz, 
newly elected president; Ralph M. Chantler, retiring president; Mrs. Manz; 


Pennsylvania Bakers Optimistic 
About the Baking Picture as 
Well as National Economy 


By GEORGE W. POTTS 


American Baker Staff 


PHILADELPHIA — An _ optimistic 
picture of the general American econ- 
omy and the future of the baking 
industry was painted by speakers 
featured on the program of the an- 
nual winter convention of the Penn- 
sylvania Bakers Assn. held here Jan. 
19-21. 

Security for the progressive retail 
bakers was predicted by Charles J. 
Schupp, Schupp’s Bakery, Washing- 
ton, D.C., president of the Associated 
Retail Bakers of America, in an ad- 
dress titled “Frontier Challenges and 
Opportunities for Retail Bakers.” 

He saw “no need to worry about 
the future” if the retailer produces 
a quality product, stresses service, is 
merchandising-minded and has a 
sound pricing policy. “Combine skill 
as a craftsman, knowledge, and the 
proper mental attitude, and you will 
be a success,” he counselled the bak- 
ers. 

Pointing out that although public 
confidence has been somewhat shaken 





PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS 
ELECT 


PHILADELPHIA — William L. 
Manz, Fleischmann’s Vienna Model 
Bakery, Inc., Philadelphia, was elect- 
ed president of the Pennsylvania 
Bakers Assn., at the annual conven- 
tion of the group here Jan. 19-21. He 
succeeds Ralph M. Chantler, Chantler 
Baking Co., Butler. R. F. Dunkel- 
berger, Bergman’s Bakery, Millvale, 
was named vice president, and John 
Y. Huber, III, Keebler Biscuit Co., 
Philadelphia, was elected treasurer. 
Theo. Staab of Harrisburg is the 
secretary. Directors elected for a 
three year term are: Richard J. Levy, 
Kingston Cake Co., Kingston; James 
W. Williamson, Duquesne Cake Co., 
Pittsburgh, and Phil Wohlfarth, 
Wohlfarth Bakery, Pittsburgh. In ad- 
dition to J. K. Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., Philadelphia, Paul S. Eberly, 
the Brolite Co., Pittsburgh, was 
named an associate director replacing 
Harvey G. Woeckner, Marathon 
Corp., Mt. Lebanon. 





by recent national and international 
developments, the long term predic- 
tion pictures a “tremendous business 
boom ahead,” with new and better 
products, increased population with 
greater take-home pay and an over- 
all better standard of living. He 
based this businesss boom prediction 
on the assumption that there would 
not be another major war, and indi- 
cated he did not think such a war 
likely. 
Industry “Most Fortunate” 

Touching specifically on the baking 
industry, he described it as most 
fortunate because it was practically 
immune to the ups and downs experi- 
enced by other industries plagued 
with the possibility of excessive ac- 
cumulation of inventories. 

Stressing this fortunate position of 
the retail baker, he pointed out that 
few industries could offer the inde- 
pendent position, unlimited opportun- 
ity in craftsmanship, direct contact 
with the consumer, display advan- 
tages under personal supervision and 
unlimited possibilities to create at- 
tractive, quality products. 

Mr. Schupp cited the old adage 
that “the past is the key to the fu- 
ture,” but noted that little progress 
would be made if we didn’t learn by 
reviewing the past. 

Stating that modern business is 
based on the theory of the survival 
of the fittest, he stressed that for 
success we must face the facts and 
meet competition. In this connection 
he stated that low price competition 
should be ignored because it called 
for an inferior product that would 
cause loss of reputation, prestige and 
self respect as a craftsman. However, 
he urged the bakers to reckon with 
supermarket competition and hasten 
to improve store fronts, flooring, 
lighting, display and parking facili- 
ties. 

The ARBA president called for in- 
creased baker cooperation with the 
trade associations, showing how as- 
sociation work had fostered better 
public relations, increased sales, told 
the nutrition story and stressed in- 
clusion of baked foods in every meal. 

He cited National Retail Bakers 
Week as an example of what could 
be accomplished through united ef- 
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. Chantler; R. F. Dunkelberger, new vice president; Ralph W. Sotzing, 


retiring treasurer; J. Y. Huber, III, new treasurer; Philip Wohlfarth, Jr. 
and James W. Williamson. R. J. Levy and Paul S. Eberly returned home prior 
to the banquet. (Right) Mrs. William L. Manz, wife of the newly elected 
president of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., and Mrs. George A. Landenberger 
planned a very beautiful ladies’ party held in the Burgundy Room of the 


Bellevue-Stratford. 


fort, stating that “stagnation and 
eventual doom” were the probable lot 
of any baker who didn’t try to capi- 
talize on such an ambitious, well or- 
ganized endeavor. 

Mr. Schupp congratulated the PBA 
on its progress record, the key men 
it had furnished as leaders of ARBA, 
and invited all the bakers to the 
April ARBA convention in New York. 


No Danger of Reversal 

A further prediction that the bak- 
ing industry was in no danger of an 
economic reversal was voiced by S. 
F. Hinkle, president of the Hershey 
Chocolate Corp., Hershey, Pa., who 
visualized taxes at a continued high 
level but the credit situation easing. 

This speaker saw the local situa- 
tion and the ability of the individual 
company to compete as the important 
factors in future success, stating that 
skill as business managers on the 
local level will be a greater factor 
than the general national economic 
situation. 

He visualized “neither boom nor 
bust” in 1958, with conditions gen- 
erally stable and indicating a good 
future for the baking industry. 

Rex Paxton, director of public re- 
lations, Sutherland Paper Co., Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., stated that “the future 
will not be dull,” indicating that in 
the not too far distant future the 
baking industry would be required 
to produce double the amount of 
baked foods to keep up with an 
alarmingly expanding population. He 
stressed in this connection that qual- 
ity, more than ever before, is most 
essential. 

Mr. Paxton urged the bakers to 
produce good merchandise, “as good 
as you can possibly make it,” follow 
a good public relations program, and 
stress smart packaging and sound 
ethics. Stressing “the sins of silence 
and perils of misinformation,” he 
counselled the bakers to “maintain 
a positive mental attitude and don’t 
become confused. Do as good a job 
selling your industry as you do your 
product,” he concluded. 


Association Work Summarized 


The major operations of the Ameri- 
can Bakers Assn. in promoting and 
“selling” the baking industry were 
outlined by Harold Fiedler, ABA sec- 
retary. In a nine-point summary he 
explained the work and functioning 
of the individual services of the as- 
sociation including government rela- 
tions and legislation, industrial rela- 
tions, statistics, safety contest, public 
relations and consumer service, ad- 
vertising and sales promotion, de- 
velopment of the industry slogan and 


emblem and_ bulletins, 
and expositions. 

The address explained the obvious 
advantages of the work of the ABA 
in promoting the industry and the 
educational campaign stressing the 
nutritional value of bread and pro- 
motion of all baked foods. 

Mr. Fiedler styled modern associa- 
tions as “keystones of American in- 
dustry,” with the day of the rugged 
individualist gone and cooperating as- 
sociation groups here to stay. 

The address was preceded by a 
showing of the ABA sound color film, 
“Your Daily Bread,” which was en- 
thusiastically received by the con- 
ventioners. 

New developments in bakery 
equipment affecting the future of the 
industry were covered in short ad- 
dresses by Robert G. Sutherin, Read 
Standard Corp., York, Pa., and J. 
Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., 
Inc., Baltimore, prior to a question 
and answer session with Harold E. 
Snyder, Baking Industry, Chicago, a 
former secretary of PBA, acting as 
moderator. 

Mr. Sutherin brought the bakers 
up to date on developments in bulk 
handling, dough mixers, trough ele- 
vators, pans, pan greasers, slicing 
and wrapping equipment, packaging, 
cleaning methods and automatic Eng- 
lish muffin equipment. In the latter 
connection he stressed the tremen- 
dous profit possibilities in the pro- 
duction of English muffins. 

Miles Decker, covering new equip- 
ment developments from the stand- 


Baking Allied Trades 
In Pennsylvania 


Elects Officers 


PHILADELPHIA—Ernest E. Lat- 
sha, Latsha Food Co., Harrisburg, 
Pa., was elected president of Allied 
Trades of the Baking Industry Penn- 
sylvania Division No. 4, at a luncheon 
business session of the group held in 
conjunction with the annual conven- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Bakers Assn. 
here Jan. 20. He succeeds J. K. 
Kooker, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, who was named a director 
at the meeting. 

Benn S. Hillegas, Anheuser-Busch, 
Inc., Harrisburg, was elected vice 
president, and J. Kenneth Irish, Irish 
& Ilagy, Upper Darby, became sec- 
retary-treasurer. 

In addition to Mr. Kooker, Joseph 
Carroll, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Phila- 
delphia, and L. M. Cleland, Wesson 
Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co., Phila- 
delphia, were named directors. 
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PENNSYLVANIA ALLIED 
ASSEMBLY SET 


PHILADELPHIA—The annual al- 
lied assembly, sponsored by the Al- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry, 
Pennsylvania Division No. 4, will be 
held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, 
Reading, Pa., April 8. The announce- 
ment was made at a business session 
of Pennsylvania Division No. 4, held 
in conjunction with the annual con- 
vention of the Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn. here Jan. 20. 





point of the general retail and spe- 
cialty type baker, covered doughnut 
production, sheeters and moulders for 
rolls and specialty breads, small pie 
and tart equipment, cookie droppers 
and pan stackers that lift to working 
level as removed. 

The speaker told the bakers to “get 
the utmost out of the space you now 
have,” and make a list of needed new 
equipment in the order of importance 
and start buying gradually, planning 
for a future, more modernized bak- 
ery. 
He told the bakers to “welcome 
the equipment manufacturer’s repre- 
sentative who is equipped to make 
suggestions for better, more produc- 
tive methods after checking the in- 
dividual operation.” 

In the discussion period the ques- 
tion of average baking time for bread 
and frankfurter rolls was presented. 
It was explained that the baking 
time is decreasing with one plant in 
the south baking 16 minutes for a 
1 Ib. loaf with the average 16 to 20 
minutes, and 6 to 7 minutes common 
for frankfurter rolls. 

Storage of flour for bulk operations 
received some consideration, with 
opinions varying “all-over-the-lot.” It 
was pointed out that one week to ten 
days appeared common in the indus- 
try today. One baker contended that 
‘if the flour is used in 10 days it is 
OK, at two weeks it is not the same, 
and after one month it appears to 
return to the original state.” Some 
“bring it in and use it immediately 
for excellent results,” another re- 
ported. 

Continuous mixing, with emphasis 
on the Wallace & Tiernan process, 
came into the discussion, with the 
specialists reporting revived interest 
in the industry. The “highly devel- 
oped” process was reported most 
successful in recent New England and 
west coast installations, with planned 
Canadian and Hawaii operations and 
machinery shipments to foreign mar- 
kets. 

Covering “Sign Posts On the Labor 
Scene,’”’ Kenneth Souser, Philadelphia, 
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legal counsel for PBA, predicted that 
“1958 will leave an indelible mark 
in the history of labor relations.” 

In an interesting address, he cited 
the recent expulsion of the Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers Union from 
the AFL-CIO and the resultant for- 
mation of The American Bakery & 
Confectionery Workers Assn., which 
he said “apparently has the support 
of the parent international union.” 

He saw possible legal problems re- 
garding employee representation with 
questions requiring court decision. 

Wheat acreage control, price sup- 
ports and the export programs, as 
they affect the baking industry, were 
the major points covered in an ad- 
dress by Philip Talbott, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Washington, D.C. 

He saw the soil bank program af- 
fecting soft wheat production, with 
curtailed acreage in 1957, declaring 
the decrease in production was “due 
directly to the soil bank.” He saw 
the possibility of possible increased 
export for “good-will” to friendly na- 
tions and stated that if this were 
carried too far it could seriously af- 
fect the baking industry. 

However, he saw slightly increased 
production in 1958 which would fur- 
nish an ample supply of 1958 soft 
wheat flour. 

He cited the difficulty experienced 
in explaining the different types of 
flour and their usage to some gov- 
ernment officials, and thanked the 
representatives of the grain and bak- 
ing industries in Washington for 
their excellent assistance. 

In this connection he stated that 
the question might arise in the not 
too distant future which wheat flours 
rated higher price support and great- 
er acreage allotments based on their 
value in the market. 

The USDA representative pointed 
to the position of the baking industry 
in the national defense picture, not- 
ing production problems in the event 
of a nuclear attack, with particular 
stress on yeast production. He stated 
that there are yeast plants in 11 
states, with 14 of the nation’s largest 
plants in “target” cities. The re- 
maining 6 plants are in “non target” 
cities but within relatively short dis- 
tances of “target” areas. He recom- 
mended greater production of active 
dry yeast. 

He recommended that the bakers 
keep abreast of developments affect- 
ing the baker in the national defense 
effort and be prepared to decontami- 
nate plants and employees in the 
event of a nuclear attack and result- 
ant “fall-out.” 

The convention concluded with a 
closed session for bakers only, featur- 
ing a panel composed of John F. 
Schaible, Schaible’s Bakery, Easton, 
representing wholesale bakers; James 


California Luncheon Acquaints 
Educators With Value of Bakery Foods 


LOS ANGELES—To acquaint Los 
Angeles area educators with the 
value of bakery foods in meal plan- 
ning, the Baking Industry Council of 
Los Angeles and the Allied Trades 
of the Baking Industry of Southern 
California, Inc., jointly sponsored a 
luncheon Jan. 7 hosting school super- 
visors, school food service represen- 
tatives, food editors, dental health ed- 
ucators, home economics represen- 


tatives, nutrition consultants, and 
university professors. 
Approximately 85 guests, includ- 


ing allied trade representatives and 
bakers from the California area, were 
present at the luncheon to hear Ellen 
H. Semrow, director of the consumer 
service department of the American 
Institute of Baking, Chicago, outline 
the nutrition education and product 


information services of the depart- 
ment. 

In her talk before the group, Mrs. 
Semrow asserted, “The baker relies 
on the guidance and assistance of 
the American Institute of Baking for 
information on human nutrition as 
well as on production techniques and 
consumer demands.” 

Una R. Wood, West Coast field 
nutritionist of the consumer service 
department, also attended the lunch- 
eon. While in California, Mrs. Sem- 
row spoke to the Los Angeles Dietetic 
Assn. and the Home Economics in 
Business groups of Los Angeles and 
San Francisco, appeared on a Los 
Angeles radio show, and spoke at a 
luncheon for bakers and allied trade 
representatives in the San Francisco 
Bay area. 





W. Williamson, Duquesne Baking Co., 
Pittsburgh, representing the house- 
to-house group, and Louis J. Dudt, 
Dudt’s South Hills Premier Bakery, 
Pittsburgh. R. F. Dunkelberger, Berg- 
man’s Bakery, Millvale, acted as mod- 
erator. 

On the social side the convention 
offered the president’s reception and 
dance sponsored by Pennsylvania 
Division No. 4, Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry and the Pittsburgh 
Bakers Courtesy Club; the retail bak- 
ers evening of entertainment and 
dancing, staged by the Master Bakers 
Business Assn. of Philadelphia, and 
the annual PBA banquet, entertain- 
ment and dance, plus special features 
for the ladies. 
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Public Exaggerates 
Food Industry Profit 


ALBANY, N.Y.—Some people think 
food chains make a profit of 32¢ on 
the dollar, radio station WPTR, here 
found in a survey of supermarket 
customers. 

The National Association of Food 
Chains, Washington, D.C., is drama- 
tizing the actual 1.4¢ per sales dollar 
which is the average profit of food 
chains. 


Mobile news units of the station 
questioning customers on their es- 
timates of food chain profits were 
given a variety of answers ranging 
from 5¢ to 24¢ from women. Men’s 
estimates averaged 4¢, compared to 
the women’s 6¢. Altogether, 300 cus- 
tomers were polled, 189 of them 
women. 


Chicago Bakers 
Elect Officers 


CHICAGO—The Bakers Club of 
Chicago has elected its 1958 officers 
and directors, including Robert F. 
Cain, Cain’s English Muffin Co., as 
president. Other officers are: Sey- 
mour G. Carlson, Signe Carlson Bak- 
eries, Inc., first vice president; Fred 
M. Jensen, J. T. Shuflitowski Co., 
second vice president; Alfred W. 
Koss, American Bakeries Co., secre- 
tary; Herman J. Dressel, Dressel’s 
Bakeries, treasurer. 


Serving on the board of directors, 
in addition to the above officers, are: 
George Burny, Burny Brothers, Inc.; 
Louis E. Caster, Keig-Stevens Baking 
Co.; Jack A. Cohon (attorney); Rich- 
ard G. Davis, Pepperidge Farm, Inc.; 
Joseph J. Donzelli, Donz Bakeries 
Co.; Edmund Kutchins, New Process 
Baking Co.; Ray J. Murray, Ward 
Baking Co., and John A. Revord, 
Sterwin Chemicals Inc. 

Louise K. Buell, executive manager, 
will pass her 15th year with the club 
in March. 

The annual reports show the great- 
est membership in the history of the 
club. The new penthouse clubrooms 
are attracting a greater number of 
visitors daily. The meeting room fa- 
cilities are being used daily by vari- 
ous organizations and groups in the 
baking industry. A very active and 
businesslike program is being formu- 
lated for 1958. 

As retiring president, Mr. Kutchins 
will remain on the board ex-officio 
for one year. 








PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS MEET — During the annual meeting of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers Assn., Ralph M. Chantler, retiring president, expresses 
his thanks to S. F. Hinkle, president of Hershey Chocolate Corp., who was 
Principal speaker at a morning business session. The co-chairman who intro- 
duced this speaker was Albert S. Schmidt, in the background. (Center) Left 
to right are: Philip Talbott, USDA marketing specialist; Rex Paxton, Suther- 
land Paper Co., director of public relations; Karl E. Baur, chairman of a 


morning session and Harold Fiedler, secretary, American Bakers Assn., 
Chicago. (Right) Harold E. Snyder, editor of Baking Industry magazine, 
Chicago, acted as moderator of the panel session at the Monday afternoon 
business session. Robert Sutherin, Read Standard Corp., York, presented a 
summary of latest developments in machinery and equipment for larger scale 
bakeries. J. Miles Decker, James M. Decker Co., Inc., Baltimore, talked on 
this subject for smaller sized bakeries. : 
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Flour Buying Slow, Prices Decline 


By K. W. WAKERSHAUSER 
American Baker Staff 


Flour buying was slow during Janu- 
ary and the first week in February, 
sparked at only one point by a brief 
flurry of booking estimated to total 
between one and two million sacks, 
mainly spring types, with a small 
amount of hard winter flours includ- 
ed. Selling occurred over the week 
end of Jan. 17-20, with major chain 
and independent bakeries filling out 
their contract balances anywhere 
from 30 to 120 days. 

The month was generally more con- 
ducive to watching and waiting than 
buying as far as bakers were con- 
cerned. Flour prices and wheat fu- 
tures were on the down grade during 
the entire period, with indications of 
more softness to come in the weeks 
ahead. 

With bakers’ requirements now 
generally taken care of well into 
April and May, in many cases, and 
with increasing evidence of more 
bearishness ahead, there is little like- 
lihood of large-scale buying in the 
immediate future, except in a few 
areas. One of these could be soft 
wheat types, where users have not 
taken on supplies in the same quanti- 
ties as users of springs and hard 
winters. 


Flour, Wheat Prices 
Decline Sharply 


Nominal spring wheat flour prices 
dropped 7¢ in January, while hard 
winter flours dropped 11¢. Springs 
now have declined approximately 26¢ 
since Dec. 1 and hard winters 24¢. 
Actual commitments 
and January were made at levels even 
lower. With contracts now fairly well 
filled out there seems to be a grow- 
ing tendency to wait out further de- 
clines rather than to extend bookings. 

In the same bearish vein, wheat 
futures sagged considerably in Janu- 
ary. Actual losses amounted to 5 
to 6¢ in the basic March contracts at 
Chicago and Kansas City and from 
2%¢ for the July at Minneapolis to 
4%¢ for the May future at Minne- 
apolis. The decline in futures tended 
to widen the gap between free mar- 
ket prices and government loan value, 
thereby stimulating the flow of wheat 
into the support program. 

The declines were in contrast with 
cash wheat prices which remained 
firm throughout the period, reflecting 
both the shortage of 1957 wheat pro- 
duction compared with 1956, and the 
flow into the loan program. 


Production Down 
From 1956 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s estimate of wheat in all posi- 
tions as of Jan. 1 was 1,377 million 
bushels, the smallest total since 1954, 
but still the fourth largest of record. 
The total was significantly smaller 
than the record holdings of Jan. 1, 
1956, but nearly a third larger than 
average. The stock total was nearly 
50% larger than 1957 production, re- 
flecting the continued relatively large 
carryover of old wheat on July 1, a 
large part of which was government- 
owned. Stripping the report to its 
fundamentals, it was basically bear- 
ish, and more conducive to make bak- 


in December, 


ers sit back and watch for softer 
prices to come than to buy flour at 
the present time. One portion of the 
over-all wheat supply picture does 
contain a little basis for price firm- 
ness, and that is the free market sup- 
ply. 


Free Wheat Balance 
Also Declines 


There is still good reason to be- 
lieve that free market wheat sup- 
plies in the remaining months of the 
crop year will be wholly taken up by 
exports and domestic consumption, 
despite some pessimistic rumors to 
the contrary. The free wheat balance 
as of Jan. 1 was approximately 366 
million bushels, compared with 435.1 
million a year ago, or just about the 
equivalent of needs for the remainder 
of the crop year. If normal domestic 
consumption of 240 million bushels 
between January and June _ is 
achieved, this will leave just under 
126 million bushels for export pur- 
poses. Already in the period of July 
through December wheat and wheat 
flour exports have reached almost 196 
million bushels, or just about half of 
the 400 million bushels which the gov- 
ernment has forecast for the crop 
year 1957-58. At the same rate for 
the remaining months of the year 
wheat and flour clearances by July 
31 would more than use up the free 
market balance of 126 million bush- 
els. The firmness of cash wheat prices 
throughout January appeared to bear 
out this contention. 


Southwest Crop 
Outlook Bearish 


Although every harvest is subject 
to change due to the weather, there 
are strong signs at this point that the 
1958 Southwest wheat crop, on which 
bakers rely for most of their flour 
needs, will be one of the largest in 
history. Trade forecasts are already 
placing the outturn for 1958 close to 
1 billion bushels, compared with only 
700 million bushels in 1957. This, fol- 
lowed by a spring wheat crop of ap- 
proximately 250 million bushels, could 


push U.S. production to the highest 
point since 1952. In only three pre- 
vious years has more winter wheat 
been produced, if this outturn is ac- 
tually harvested. It is significant to 
note that in the years between 1942 
and 1958 there were 11 harvests with 
more wheat produced than indicated 
in the December previous to the har- 
vest. On only four years was the final 
harvest less than forecast. Another 
factor which bakers would do well to 
watch, because it, too, augers softer 
flour and wheat prices, is the accu- 
mulation of “penalty wheat.” In the 
five major hard winter wheat states 
growers have planted approximately 
2.24 million acres above acreage al- 
lotments. Wheat from these “penalty” 
acres will not have government price 
support protection, and may well be 
the factor to cause price weakness 
later in the year. 


Price Support Issue 


Should Be Watched 


Flour buyers are almost certain to 
be affected by the present controver- 
sy in Washington over the level of 
1958 price supports, whichever way 
the decision is made. The administra- 
tion forces. led by Ezra Taft Benson, 
secretary of agriculture, are deter- 
mined that wheat price supports be 
lowered from $2 to $1.78 bu., while Mr. 
Benson’s opponents are equally deter- 
mined to keep supports at $2 bu., or 
even higher. Fortunately, the matter 
will probably have been decided one 
way or the other by the time bakers 
find it necessary to again make ex- 
tended bookings. 


——BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


STANDARD BRANDS DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—At a meeting of the 
board of directors of Standard 
Brands, Inc., held Jan. 23, 1958, a 
quarterly dividend of 50¢ per share 
was declared on the common stock, 
payable March 15, 1958, to stockhold- 
ers of record Feb. 14, 1958. At the 
same meeting, the quarterly dividend 
of 8744¢ per share was declared on 
the preferred stock, payable March 
15, 1958, to stockholders of record 
Feb. 28. 








Summary of Flour Quotations 











Feb. | flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt 
delivery: 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. pid $St. Louis Buffalo 
Seciae CO Patent .... .os06cscecsces 5.970@6.40 ...@. <2. — Fre | OA 
Spring high gluten ................. — eo g.19@6. 29 <a see oes@... 6.78@6.94 
Sao bs i.5-355's 4.5.010:415.4-.00cm (a. ae” 250 aes ..-@6.50 6.58@6.74 
SS Eee 5.80@6.30 5.89@5.99 ...@... ---@6.40 6.48@6.69 
| Rey — WF Mates  <odekes ec fer -@6.64 
MIRO UOT ion a ov cnkesseneancs 5.40@5.85 5.27@5.47 ...@... ..-@6.25 5. 87@6. 03 
SUNY NE oo occ cc ecnewdwas 5.45@6.00 .--@... 5.56@5.61 ---@5.90 6.16@6.64 
Hard winter standard .............. 5.35@5.90 - et yet ..-@5.70 6.01 tH 44 
Hard winter first clear ............. 5.60@5.69 ...@.. 4.55@4.75 ...@5.05 5 . 
Soft winter short patent ............ 6.69@7.34 .@.. ‘Case set uws 7.88@8.| 
Soft winter standard ............... 5.60@6.15 ...@.. — Fe =e 6.85@7.4 
Soft winter straight .............. — Te — ---@5.80 6.09@6.3 
Soft winter first clear .............. 5.02@5. 45 PA ---@... ...@5.50 5.16@5.3 
Se ee et << acl ave ~ Poa Sell 
ee ann 4404.70 Ie ae oe « 5.29@5.4 
New York Phila. Boston Pittsburgh *New Orl. 
Spring high gluten . 7.00@7.10 7.07@7.17 6.79@6.94 6.65@6.85 
Spring short ....... 6.80@6.90 6.87@6.97 6.59@6.74 6.55@6.75 
Spring standard .... 6.70@6.80 6.77@6.87 6.49@6.64 6.35@6.55 
Spring first clear ett rh 6.12@6.37 5.93@6.36 Het Ha 
Hard winter short 51@ 6.40@6.50 6.53@6.63 6.35@6.38 5.90@6.10 
Hard winter standard ............. 6.36@6.46 6.30@6.40 6.38@6.48 6.20@6.23 5.75@5.90 
Hard winter first clear ............. a ORE + eae oe ---@... 5.10@5.35 
Soft winter short patent ........... adie Sa jae ‘<n cane er ..-@... 5.75@6.10 
| errr re 55006.28 ose ces steE ccs § 8 2000 ons. Eee 
Soft winter first clear ............. ae iach _ Sn ee ee -.-@... 4.70@5.15 
i i Mr ec Css cenes as dew bed 5. i 00 5.75@5.65 ...@... 5.74@5.79 ...@... 
Wa RES Sos sac vacc neu ch ces ae --@... 4.94@4.99 ot was 


*100-lb. papers. $Bakery wheat flour | in 100- Ib. 


par pers. 
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Stock Market 


THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 





Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New York Stock Exchange: 








Jan. Jan. 
24, ‘ 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Am. Bakeries Co. 37% 31% 37 37'2 
BO. cuccscscsccse 64% 51% 63% 63 
Cont —2 Co. 33% 26% 32% 33 
re 105 92% 1032 1032 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co... 35% 28 34% 35% 
Gen. Baking Co. ... II 9 9% 10 
Gen. Foods Corp. .. 53 40 52' 
Gen. Mills, 
Pfd. 5% 
Merck & Co. + 
Natl. Biscuit Co. ... 44% 3 44% 43'/ 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc... 49 39% 48% 49 
Procter & Gamble .. 57% 443% 56% 5 
Std. Brands, Inc. 45% 37% 45% 45% 
Sterling Drug ole Rae 35% 25% 30 31% 
Sunshine Biscuits, Inc. 77%2 652 752 77/2 
n. Bisc. of Am. .. 33% 252 33% 33% 
err 100 86 ose 99 
Victor Chem. Works. 57% 40 47% 50 
Ward Baking Co. ... 16% I1% 12% 13% 
Pes SED siaskace 95% 80 oo 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Corn Prod. Ref. Co., $7 Pfd.... 162 165 
Gen. Baking Co., $8 Pfd. .. 130 131'2 
Merck & Co., $3.50 Pfd. ...... 80% 82 
National Biscuit Co., $7 Pfd.... 166% 167'2 
Pfizer, Chas., Sha biaccn er 94 00 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., $4 Pfd.... 92! 94! 
Std. Brands, Inc., $4.50 Pfd.... 79% 80 
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Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the American Stock Exchange: 





Jan. Jan. 
24, 31, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
Burry Biscuit Corp.... 64s 3% 4 4% 
Gr. A&P Tea Co., 
i ee 277 = ‘147'” . 272 
Horn & Hardart 
Corp. of W.Y. ..:. 20 23% 29 29 
WON WEE cckwcsasce 122, 107) 117% 116% 
Stocks not traded: 
Bid Asked 
Hathaway Bak., Inc., "A" ... 3 3', 
Horn & Hardart Corp. 
of New York, $5 Pfd. ...... 97 98 
a eer 8 8% 
Wagner Baking Co. ........... 2% 2% 
Wagner Baking Co., Pfd. ...... 61% 66% 
CANADIAN STOCKS 
Jan. Jan. 
17, 24, 
—1957-58— 1958 1958 
High Low Close Close 
ag Bread ...... 3.50 2.50 2.75 2.75 
mans 55 50 nw ae 
ia ge ee : 5 <_< 
— Food Pro 3.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 
saiarenioasiea ne Aes 8% 7 7 
Pid: ERED pen 50 35 can 
— Food, A .... 32 19 28 29 
ne ee 41 340 *45 4l 
Sate. Bakeries ...... 8 5% 7 b6'2 
Gen. Bakeries ..... 6.00 4.75 5.12% 5.50 
Os PORES 5.0.0 c.:0:0:0 39 39 soa:a 
Weston, G., A ...... 27% \7% 21 22% 
RAs Se 17% 222 22% 
Pfd. 4'/2% ....... 932 78 91 90 


*Less than board lot. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Eddy Bakeries Chief 
Is Elected to Board 
Of General Baking Co. 


NEW YORK—4J. E. O’Connell, 
chairman and president of Eddy Bak- 
eries Co., Inc., of Helena, Mont., a 
subsidiary of General Baking Co., has 
been elected a member of the board 
of directors of General Baking. 

Eddy Bakeries was acquired by 
General Baking on Dec. 31. Eddy 
services 11 states and has 13 bakeries 
located in six northwestern states in- 
cluding Montana, Washington, Idaho, 
North Dakota, Minnesota and Wis- 
consin. 


In announcing the election George 
L. Morrison, chairman of the board of 
General Baking, pointed out that 
“Mr. O’Connell’s 44 years of success- 
ful experience in the food field will 
be of immeasurable reciprocal ad- 
vantage to the aims and continuing 
development of both the parent com- 
pany and Eddy Bakeries Co., Inc, 
which Mr. O’Connell has developed 
and which he will continue to operate 
in the capacity of president and 
chairman.” 
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Everybody 
talks 
uniformity... 





Atkinson 
delivers it! 








IT’S GOT TO BE RIGHT—the bulk flour going into this car. Atkinson makes 11s 
sure it is right with a thorough test before a pound of flour flows. Yes, DIN 
Atkinson delivers uniformity. By 


Don't take less than you can get from ATKINSON ~ 


ATKINSON FLOUR FOR BAKERS ONLY... MINNEAPOLIS 
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First Plans 
For ASBE 
Announced 


CHICAGO—The program for the 
opening session of the 34th annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers on Monday morn- 
ing, March 3, 1958, at the Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, has been re- 
leased by program chairman Clifton 
R. Scarborough, Scarborough Indus- 
trial Food Brokerage Co., Charlotte, 
N.C., and his assistant, Lewis P. Mac- 
Adams, Food Industries Co., Dallas, 
Texas. 

Calling the meeting to order will 
be meeting chairman and past presi- 
dent Arthur G. Hackett, Drake Bak- 
eries, Inc., New York. 

The National Anthem and O, Can- 
ada will be sung with William E. 
Maier, Maier’s Bakery, Reading, Pa., 
music chairman, and his assistant, 
John Wardlaw, Borden Co., Toronto, 
Ont., Canada, as leaders. The officers 
of the society will be introduced by 
Mr. Hackett. Gordon H. Darnell, Los 
Angeles, Cal., a past president of the 
society, will deliver the invocation. 

President Harold M. Freund, Fre- 
und Baking Co., St. Louis. Mo., will 
comment on society activities during 
his year of office, after which secre- 
tary Victor E. Marx, Chicago, will 
report on society business affairs. 
Program highlights will be briefly 
previewed by Clifton R. Scarborough, 
program chairman. 

The annual business meeting will 
be held during the opening session 
for the first time. Lloyd R. Wolfe, The 
Bryo Co., Chicago, will give a report 
on the bibliography project. The 
members will be asked to vote on a 
change in the constitution and by- 
laws to establish a category of ‘“‘re- 
tired members,” after which the an- 
nual election of officers will take 
place. Presentations will be made 
following the election of officers. 

The Associated Retail Bakers of 
America will be represented by its 
president, Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Bakery, Washington, D.C. E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr., president of the American 
Bakers Assn., will deliver a message 
from his organization. 

Gov. Frank G. Clement of Tennes- 
see will deliver the inspirational ad- 
dress. Gov. Clement is a young man 
nationally recognized for his great 
oratorical ability. His message shou!d 
be timely and inspiring, society of- 
ficials say. 

The alumni of Dunwoody Institute 
will hold a Monday noon luncheon 
meeting, at which A. J. Vander Voort, 
baking school head, will preside. 

On Monday afternoon, March 3, 
the session chairman will be Oran J. 
Laymon, Bowie Pies, Inc., Los An- 
geles, Cal. Tuesday morning, March 
4, the session chairman will be Wil- 
liam Kollman, Continental Baking 
Co., Rye, N.Y. The session chairman 
on Tuesday afternoon will be Ed 
Stermer, Chapman and Smith Co., 
Inc., Melrose Park, Il. 

Ned W. Bost, Bost’s Bakery, Inc., 
Shelby, N.C., will be in charge of the 
Wednesday morning, March 5, ses- 
sion. On Wednesday afternoon, Irwin 
Rohrbach, Standard Brands, Inc., 
New York, will serve as session chair- 
man. The “Bull Session” on Wednes- 
day evening at 8 p.m. will have as 
its co-chairmen Jack Devanny, In- 
ternational Milling Co., Lincoln, II1., 
and Duncan Anderson, F. N. Calder- 
wood, Inc., Portland, Maine. 

For Thursday morning, March 6, 
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the session chairman will be Virgil 
Adkins, Highland Baking Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. The final session Thurs- 
day afternoon will be presided over 
by session chairman Harry D. Gard- 
ner, Union Steel Products Co., Al- 
bion, Mich. 

Three special events, as usual, will 
take place during the four-day meet- 
ing. On Monday evening, March 3, 
the Engineers’ Dinner under the 
chairmanship of Ted Lauder, Ekco 
Engineering Co., Chicago, will be held 
in the Polynesian Room of the hotel. 
There will be a fine dinner, a good 
show, and dancing. 

Tuesday late afternoon at the con- 
clusion of the afternoon session and 
continuing into the evening will be 
the now famous Baked Foods Display. 
Chairman W. L. Grewe, Chicago, and 
his assistant, Henri H. Dutz, Chicago, 
promise again a wonderful display of 
all types of baked foods from all sec- 
tions of the country and some from 
other countries. 

Wednesday morning early is again 
the time that producer Fred L. Cobb, 
Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Green Bay, 
Wis., will put on the Early Birds’ 
Breakfast. A full, hearty breakfast 
will put everyone who gets there 
early enough to get a seat in a good 
mood for the fun that will follow. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Arthur G. Hackett 
Elected President of 
New York Bakers Club 


NEW YORK—Arthur G. Hackett, 
Drake Bakeries, Inc., New York, was 
elected president of the Bakers Club, 
Inc., at the annual meeting and lunch- 
eon of the group held here Jan. 30. 
He replaces Ellsworth L. Timberman, 
Continental Baking Co., Bronxville, 
N.Y. 

John J. Hopper, Wagner Baking 
Corp., Brooklyn, was named first vice 
president, and Everett J. Ranney, 
Ranney Sales Co., New York, second 
vice president. Ernest B. Keirstead, 
West Hartford, Conn., was reelected 
treasurer. Frank A. Lyon, New York, 
is secretary of the group. 

Directors elected for a three-year 
term are: J. P. Bryant, Fleischmann 
division, Standard Brands, Inc., New 
York; Emil Fink, Fink Baking Corp., 
New York; E. A. McLaughlin, Ward 
Baking Co., New York; Walter J. 
Stockman, Standard Milling Co., New 
York, and Messrs. Hopper, Lyon, 
Ranney and Timberman. 

The following were elected mem- 
bers of the Bakers Club at the lunch- 
eon: Paul Herman, Herman Star Bak- 
ery Corp., Lindenhurst, N.Y.; John F. 
Louv, Horn & Hardart Co. New 
York; Edward A. Alesch, Western 
Condensing Co., Appleton, Wis., and 
John G. Duetsch, Shortening Corp. of 
America, Inc., Jersey City, N.J. 

A feature of the luncheon was the 
annual assembly of the ‘“25th-year 
club,” with a special table set aside 
for the group. There are 60 members 
of the quarter-century group. A cake 
forming the number “25” was pre- 
pared by Allan Jamieson, Cushman’s 
Sons, Inc., Long Island City, N.Y. 


MRS. A. S. CLAUSSEN DIES 


AUGUSTA, GA.—Mrs. Amelia Sim- 
mons Claussen, 73, wife of the late 
George F. Claussen, Sr., who owned 
a local wholesale bakery, died recent- 
ly at her home here. Mrs. Claussen 
was a native of Newberry, S.C., but 
had lived in Augusta for 50 years. 
Survivors include her two sons, 
George F. Claussen, Jr., and Ward 
Claussen, both of Augusta; three 








grandchildren, three sisters, and sev- 
eral nieces and nephews. 





T. A. Dillon 


RETIRES — The retirement of 
Thomas A. Dillon, vice president of 
bakery operations of Ekco Products 
Co. and president of the firm’s Ekco 
Engineering Co. division, has been 
announced by Arthur Keating, Ekco 
chairman. Long a _ personable and 
popular figure in bakery circles from 
coast to coast, Mr. Dillon has been 
with Ekco in various sales and exec- 
utive capacities for practically his 
entire business life. He joined the 
company shortly after World War I 
as a salesman in Chicago. A series of 
promotions followed that took him 
to all sections of the U.S. until 1936. 
At that time, Mr. Dillon was named 
vice president of bakery sales for 
Ekco with headquarters in Chicago. 
About a year ago, the company 
established the Ekco Engineering di- 
vision to handle all bakery pan and 
equipment engineering, research, new 
product development, manufacturing 
and sales. Mr. Dillon was named 
president of that division and held 
that position until his retirement. 





Activities for Year 
Discussed by Heads 
Of Eddy Bakeries 


HELENA, MONT.— Directors of 
Eddy Bakeries Co., Inc., met recently 
in Helena to discuss plans regarding 
production and sales activities for the 
coming year, purchase of new equip- 
ment, and fitting in records of Eddy 
Bakeries and General Baking Co., 
New York, of which Eddy is now a 
part. 

In attendance were R. J. Hug of 
General Baking Co., New York; L. C. 
Mitchell, Van de Kamp’s Bakeries, 
Seattle; Verne Fortin, Van de Kamp’s 
Bakeries, Los Angeles; Trevor S. 
Povah, Santa Monica, Cal.; J. E. 
O’Connell, Joe McVey, Phil Dietzen, 
Hugh Galusha, Jr., A. T. Hibbard and 
Miss Marjorie Trainor, all of Helena. 

The only director not present was 
George L. Morrison, chairman of the 
board of General, whose duties kept 
him at the General New York offices. 

Mr. McVey, vice president in 
charge of sales, offered a complete 
outline of sales activities for the com- 
ing 12 months, and Mr. Dietzen, vice 
president in charge of production, 
forecast production costs and im- 
provements for the coming year. 

Mr. O’Connell was elected to the 
dual position of president and chair- 
man of the board of Eddy Bakeries. 
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Minnesota Allieds 
Schedule Ninth 
“Bosses Night”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—The ninth annual 
Bosses Night of the Minnesota AI- 
lied Trades of the Baking Industry 
will be held Feb. 20, according to an 
announcement by John S. Hansen, 
General Mills, Inc., past president of 
the allied group and in charge of 
the event. 

Featured speaker will be J. E. 
O'Connell, president of the Eddy 
Bakeries chain and recently elected 
a director of the parent organization, 
the General Baking Co., New York. 

Called ‘one of the top meetings 
of the year” by the president of the 
allied trades, H. C. Kayser, H. C. 
Kayser Co., Minneapolis, the bosses 
night gives management an oppor- 
tunity to meet with its sales per- 
sonnel in order to better understand 
the purpose of the allied trades or- 
ganization. Representatives of man- 
agement for companies throughout 
the country frequently attend, Mr. 
Hansen points out. 

The evening will get under way 
with a cocktail hour at the Boule- 
vard Room, Calhoun Beach Hotel 
here, with dinner following. 





WARD BAKING 


(Continued from page 3) 





newly developed and more efficient 
equipment as a part of its program 
of mechanizing operations wherever 
possible to effect economies. 

At the close of 1957, seven Ward 
Baking plants had been equipped to 
receive and handle flour in bulk, in- 
stead of bags, which has substantially 
reduced their operating costs. Several 
additional installations of this type 
of flour handling equipment are un- 
derway or being studied at this time 
to expand these economies during the 
current year, according to Mr. Jack- 
son. Additionally, during 1957 exten- 
sive mechanization of production fa- 
cilities was made at two of the com- 
pany’s bakeries. Plans for further 
mechanization in a number of bak- 
eries are now under consideration. 


Organization Streamlined 

The company’s organizational struc- 
ture was streamlined and strength- 
ened during 1957, Mr. Jackson point- 
ed out. There were reassignments of 
responsibilities and duties within the 
organization. To provide closer super- 
vision for the company’s bakeries, a 
program was started of decentralizing 
the supervision of plant management 
from the company’s executive office 
to regional offices. Regional managers 
were appointed to provide supervis- 
ory control of bakeries grouped into 
four related marketing areas. These 
regional managers were selected from 
company personnel and are supported 
by staffs consisting of members of 
the departments of engineering, pro- 
duction, cost analysis, and _ sales. 
This was accomplished without in- 
creasing supervisory payroll costs. 

This has resulted in shorter lines 
of communications between local 
plant management and regional su- 
pervision and a more intimate knowl- 
edge and control, through the region- 
al offices, of local problems. It has 
also resulted in better co-ordination 
and a higher company spirit within 
each bakery’s personnel, according to 
Mr. Jackson. 
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“We're really quite experienced, 
you know!” 























You’d expect us to be. We’ve been 
milling flour now since 1882. Fine 
flour. Flour that’s earned a top spot 
for us in the milling industry. 
We’ve been in a lot of bakeries 
and bake shops too. Large shops 
and small. Working side by side 
with bakers. Fact is, we try to 
understand your business as 
thoroughly as we do our own. 

You just can’t beat experience. 
And you benefit from our 
experience when you buy 
Russell-Miller bakery flours. 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
Specialists in the milling 
of fine flours 


RUSSELL- MILLER Milling Co., Minneapolis 15, Minnesota: Millers of Occident, American Beauty 
wa doXe LU [o1-1 aim mxehy\-1 000] We-] ale me) dal-)anc1e] ol-1 dell wi-] ce mse) dl aloe all aem\\'ilahe-) ar-lalemciohaan \'ial-¥-) al st) 4-1 ae ol ele has 












ve BAY STATE 
“Quality Controlled” Flour 


Wide mixing tolerance is inherent in Bay State 
“Quality Controlled” Flours. Without split-second 
timing, you obtain the utmost in loaf volume, grain 
ana body. Try Bay State Flour with assured mixing 
tolerance and see the difference! 


(Qt yality =< 


FLOUR 


MILLERS OF 
Y = Seen <= 


EXCLUSIVELY FOR BAKERS 


BAY STATE MILLING COMPANY 


General offices, WINONA, MINN. * LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS 








“OLD TIMES” 


“ROCRAIVER” CRLODGETTI’S” RYE staat 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 

















Centenmal MILLS, INC. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MALLERS @ DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
























GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR — 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR Sandie aid 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR i Siamean 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS Li shanaas 


- 
fo) | ee) ae 
THE WORLD’S- MOST“MODERN 


io Nee 


PORTLAND 


RITZVILLE - 


MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - 
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Leaders of Industry 
Education to Teach 
New AIB Seminar 


CHICAGO — Industry leaders and 
professors from two midwestern uni- 
versities, as well as staff members 
of the American Institute of Baking, 
will be on the faculty of AIB’s new 
production management seminar Feb. 
16-28. 

Lecturers from industry will be 
Don F. Copell, vice president of Wag- 
ner Baking Corp., who will speak on 
work simplification; Dr. Samuel N. 
Stevens, president of Stevens, Thur- 
ow, and Associates, who will analyze 
personnel problems; and Peter G. 
Pirrie, engineering editor of Bakers 
Weekly, who will head a panel of 
baking industry men who will discuss 
new bread-making processes. Ar- 
rangements are being made to add 
at least three other industry repre- 
sentatives to the teaching staff of the 
seminar. 


Three university professors who 
are also regular sales management 


seminar lecturers will be present at 
this new seminar. They are Dr. Dean 
Barnlund, professor of speech, North- 
western University, who will discuss 
communications; Dr. Carroll R. 
Daugherty, chairman of the depart- 
ment of business economics at North- 
western, who will speak on labor re- 
lations; and Dr. G. Herbert True, 
professor of marketing, University 
of Notre Dame, who will lecture on 
creativity. 

Other subjects scheduled for dis- 
cussion are on equipment, nutrition, 
freezing, irradiation, consumer pref- 
erence studies, temperature control, 
labor utilization, bulk handling of in- 
gredients, and newer ingredients for 
bakery products. 

Enrollment for the seminar is lim- 
ited to production superintendents 
and managers, and others with com- 
parable duties. Applications are now 
being accepted. For further informa- 
tion contact Registrar, American In- 
stitute of Baking, 400 E. Ontario St., 
Chicago 11, Il. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Old Richmond, Va., 
Baking Firm Goes 


Out of Business 


RICHMOND, VA. — The Bromm 
Baking Co., which was started just 
after the Civil War, has gone out of 
business in Richmond. 

The company is being liquidated 
by persons who bought it last May. 
The routes and machinery have been 
sold. The property has been sold to 
new owners who plan to demolish 
the building for a parking lot. 

Ralph Ward, formerly of Norfolk, 
Va., one of three persons who bought 
controlling interest last May from 
Whitfield G. Adams, former president, 
said there were no plans then to 
close the bakery. 

Mr. Ward was formerly with Mer- 
chants Bakery, Inc., of Norfolk and, 
along with Everett Tuttle, held a 
position in the group which had con- 
trol of Bromm Baking Co. until its 
declining operations suggested dis- 
continuance. The third in the group 
was Sam Tobe, formerly with a bak- 
ery in Tampa, Fla. 

Early in 1957, the bakery em- 
ployed more than 90 persons. The 
three-story building was sold for $85,- 
000 to the William H., John G. and 
Emma Scott Foundation. A spokes- 
man for the realtors who handled 
the sale, said the foundation feels 
now that a parking lot is the best 
use to make of the investment. 
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lowa Bakers Plan 
Spring Meeting 
For May 13-14 


DES MOINES, IOWA—tThe spring 
convention of the Iowa Bakers Assn. 
will be held at the Fort Des Moines 
Hotel here May 13 and 14, with two 
prominent speakers and a_ ladies’ 
luncheon already scheduled as special 
features. 

One of the speakers will be Dr. 
Paul J. Mundie, consulting psycholo- 
gist, who will speak on the subject 
“Personnel Factors in Business Suc- 
cess.” A similar talk given by Dr. 
Mundie at the 1957 Associated Retail 
Bakers of America convention was 
well received. 

The other speaker will be Loren 
Hickerson, alumni secretary of the 
University of Iowa, who will speak 
at the allied trades breakfast. 

As an added attraction this year 
the convention committee has made 
arrangements for ladies to attend a 
luncheon and telecast of a women’s 
program from station WHO-TV. 
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Scholarship Winners 
Begin AIB Course 


CHICAGO—Class No. 73 winners 
of American Institute of Baking 
scholarships began their 20-week 
course of instruction in baking science 
and technology Jan. 27. Scholarships 
were awarded under grants from the 
Joe Lowe Corp., DCA Food Indus- 
tries, Inc., the Ekco Foundation, and 
Standard Brands, Inc. 

The winners are: Karl L. Laubner 
of Lynfield, Mass., a baker’s assistant 
in a retail shop, four years of bak- 
ing experience; Waldo V. Baker, Jr., 
bench hand in a bakery in Massillon, 
Ohio, 10 years experience; Wilbur G. 
Welty, Portland, Ore., wholesale bak- 
ery foreman, three years experience 
in baking; Arthur M. Green of Mal- 
den, Mass., two years experience. 

Class 73 will be graduated June 13. 
Further information and application 
blanks for the 20-week course may 
be obtained by writing to Registrar, 
American Institute of Baking, 400 E. 
Ontario St., Chicago 11, Tl. 
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DIVIDEND DECLARED 

NEW YORK—tThe board of direc- 
tors of the American Molasses Co. 
has declared a quarterly dividend of 
17%¢ a share on the common stock 
of the company. The dividend was 
payable Jan. 8, to shareholders of 
record at the close of business on 
Dec. 30, 1957. 














We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 
Chicago Great hogy Elevator 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 


We on, 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 
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e a Tri-State Handicap will be run for Tri-State allied association, is direc- 
Tri-State Bakers Plan to Observe the delegates. ting arrangements for the allieds’ 
° . . Mrs. William L. Wolf, chairlady for party. Maurice Brooks, Standard 
Silver Anniversary in New Orleans ladies’ entertainment, assisted by Mrs. Brands, Ine, New Orleans, is in 
3 ‘ oe a ’ ouis Koerner, is planning specia ea -_ 
NEW ORLEANS—Added this year With carnival spirit prevailing in features for the visiting ladies. N. F. — - — wl the presi 
to the usual verve, snap and sparkle New Orleans, gala entertainment is DeSalvo, DeSalvo Bakery, Harvey, - = Sees ae See Erenes coe 
of the annual convention of the Tri- being planned. The president’s recep- La. president of the Retail Division ‘il party. Entertainment at the ban- 
‘ing State Bakers Assn. will be observance tion will be conducted on the evening of Tri-State, announced that Tom quet is being arranged by Christy J. 
ssn. of the 25th anniversary of the or- oF the opening day (Sunday, Feb. 9) Scheuermann, Associated Retail Bak- § Smith, Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales 
nes ganization at its birthplace, the nieq tradesmen will offer their rs of America, will address the Mon- = C0., and Mrs. Leonie Weill. For the 
two Monteleone Hotel, New Orleans. “ : H ~ ae - day session on a topic of special in- president’s reception, arrangements 
lies’ Dates for the silver anniversary ‘SPOFrts party, bullet supper and dance terest to retailers. are to be handled by Mr. Brooks, 
cial gathering of the Alabama-Louisiana 4t the Lakewood Country Club Mon- chairman. LeRoy Blount, Anheuser- 
and Mississippi bakers are Feb. 9, day afternoon and evening. Tuesday ae Say Busch, Inc., New Orleans, is physical 
Dr. 10 and 11. af ternoon will be spent at the fam- Walter Harrell of Charles Dennery, arrangements chairman for one of the 
olo- The gathering this year also comes ©US Fair Grounds race track, where Inc., New Orleans, president of the morning business sessions. 
ject during the week preceding Mardi 
uc- Gras. With the convention headquar- x ; ; 
Dr. ters established right in the French ANOTHER valuable ingredient for bakers — Since 1928 
tail Quarter of New Orleans, there is 
was promise of one of the most sparkling 
conventions on record. 
ren The two business sessions, one 
the during the forenoon Monday, Feb. 10, 
eak and the other on the morning of the BROLITE TE 
following day, will offer several prom- : 
fear inent speakers who will discuss im- is a cultured product made 
re _ pag geome rycen, ee ——— with butter — subjected to fermentation 
aa Leo W. Spath o e Louisiana De- i 
en's partment of Health will discuss the BROLITE 1A and dehydration. 
labeling of bakery products. He is . . ‘ 
assistant director of the food and 18 * combination of 
drug division of the state health de- BROLITE 1E (cultured product made 
partment, and was formerly with the ° ‘. - 
US. Public Health Service. with butter) reinforced with other 
John Tindall, associate director of flavoring materials. 
ners the Waxed Paper Merchandising 
<ing Council, is scheduled to address the 
reek bakers on the “Battle of the Shelves,” minechs.inas neon mace Tee 
nce and the importance of proper paek- 
hips aging to meet this competition. 5 
the Another speaker, a prominent oe ee 
dus- member of the supermarket field, BROLETE COMPA rs ~ 
and will discuss bakery products mer- . 
chandising in these food centers. E. E. 
yner Kelley, Jr., president of the Ameri- 
tant can Bakers Assn., is another sched- 
bak- uled speaker. 
Jr. According to William L. Wolf, 
Hon. Wolf’s Bakery, Inc., Lafayette, La., 
a Tri-State president, an effort is be- 
bak- ing made to have as many living 
once charter members of the _ original 
% Louisiana State Bakers Assn. as pos- 
Mal : 
: sible attend the silver anniversary 
> 13. convention. 
tion in 
a CAKES. COOKIES, ICINGS. COFFEE CAKES: 
rar, PASTRIES. YEAST RAISED SWEET — 
OE. NGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREA 
CAKES. COOKIES. ICINGS. COFFEE CAKES: . CONTAINS: = 
PASTRIES, YEAST RAISED SWEET DOUGHS- — ng Corn Syrup, Salt, Milk. Dextrose — 
IGS. TOPPINGS. SPECIALTY BREADS "". Gnd Yeast. These ingredients hav® 
a ; Subjected to fermentation and dehydration 
‘oa Ca pau Corn SYP Vee I's to 2 ©unces for each pound of flour in the formule: 
Ms eac 
d of tone, mn sae Pr ee. yo nse This — B AGA en eqest ameunt of ne for the Brolite used C 
. ithin. Artificial Flavor. @ . hydra 
tock Par. hos been Subjected to { tation ond 3° R IN ‘ 
wal : jected to fermen’ , aii OLITE COMP. ANY: 
S@ one ounce for each pound of flour in the 
5 of Add an equal amount of liquid for the Brolite used. 2342 N. ELSTON AVENUE 
; on CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS 
BROLITE COMPANY; INC ATLANTA DALLAS new YORE 
— SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
2S42 N. ELSTON AVENUE . 
CHICAGO 47. ILLINOIS ™ ; . re as F 
ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORE —e 
SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE ici » 
. BROLITE 1A and IE 
~alll Mens impart a delicate flavor when used alone— 
‘ : accentuate the flavor of butter when used 
Packed in drums of 200#, 100%, : bigs 
5 d 254 f r in formulas containing butter. 
an or your convenience ° ° 
GOODWILL CAKE — Jack Hopper OF # y Lowers ingredient cost. 
Schuster, left, a senior in the De- 
partment of Baking Science and Man- ‘- — 
al agement at Florida State University, BROLITE’S trained bakery technicians at your service 
— baked this 100-Ib. birthday cake for 








the university’s International Stu- 
dents Club. The cake contains the 
flags of 28 nations and the United 
Nations emblem, all reproduced in 
colored icing. At the right is Milton 

is, director of _Morrison’s Food 
Services at FSU. Mr. Schuster is 
from Pueblo, Colo. 


BROLITE COMPANY, INC. 


2542 N. Elston Avenue Chicago 47, Illinois 


225 Fourth Ave. 621 Minna St. 


New York City 3, N.Y. San Francisco 1, Cal. 


2921 S. Haskell Ave. 
Dallas 23,Texas 


518 First Ave. North 686 Greenwood Avenue, N.E. 
Seattle 9, Wash. 


Atlanta 6, Ga. 
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DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 


A Flour Without Equal 
Anywhere 


BUHLER MILLS, INC. 


@ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas 


@ Southern Regional Office, 3387 Poplar 
Ave., Memphis 11, Tenn. 








Soft Winter WheatFlours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 





Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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Kyisging the Baker’s Doorbell 


A new Krispy 
shop was opened recently in Savan- 
nah, Ga., by R. H. Jennings, Jr., and 
R. H. Jennings, III. The owners also 
operate the Palmetto Baking Co. in 
Orangeburg, S.C. 


Kreme doughnut 


The Sunset Bakery, Elgin, Ill, has 
been renamed Don’s Pastry Shop and 
is now being operated by Don Rad- 
loff. 

e 


F. B. Pratt has opened Grandma’s 
Home Style Bakery in Waterloo, 
Iowa. 





Evans Milling Co., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S.A. 


Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 














Dependable Spring Wheat Flour 
CORNER STONE * OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN « GOODHUE 
Bulk or Sack Loading 


v 


LA GRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 





FOR 


_ SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


DANNEN MILLS, INC. 
St. Joseph, Mo. 3-0281 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


ACME FLOUR MILLS, INC. 


Oklahoma City, Okla. 














All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,700 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 


NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus. 











Country- Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 








Small Business Administration 
loans have been approved for the 
Dortch Baking Co., Birmingham, 
Ala., and Larkin Baking Co., Eliza- 
bethton, Tenn. The former is capital- 
ized at $250,000 and the latter at 
$50,000. 


Mr. and Mrs. Albert Franko have 
purchased the White Cap Bakery in 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


A bakery will be included in the 
new Essex Junction (Vt.) shopping 
center under construction at the 
Champlain Valley fair grounds. 


Edward F. Cvejdlik was recently 
appointed plant manager of the 
Omaha, Neb., plant of Omar, Inc. 
Mr. Cvejdlik is also president of the 
Nebraska Bakery Production Club. 


Clarence Schleicher, owner of the 
Federal Bakery at Superior, Wis., has 
turned over the operation of his busi- 
ness to Raymond Petersen. Mr. 
Schleicher has been a baker for 27 
years. 


The Keystone Baking Co., Allen- 
town, Pa., has been sold to David 
Epstein, real estate developer, for 
$90,500. 


Rose’s Bakery at Cleveland, Ohio, 
is opening a new retail unit, the 
fourth, and will install completely 
new plant equipment. 


William Bolbow had been named 
manager of the Federal Bake Shop 
in Charleston, W. Va. 


Monda’s Bakery, Providence, R.I., 
has announced plans to remodel its 
store front at an approximate cost of 
$1,800. 


Papers of incorporation have been 
issued for Mrs. London’s Pies, Inc., 
3719 Wolff St., Denver. The owners 
are Frances E. London, John T. Lon- 
don and Wynn M. Bennett, Jr. 


The Cookie Jar Bakery will be 
opened soon in a building recently 
purchased at 2020 White Plains Rd., 
New York. 


The Dixie Doughnut & Cake Co., 
Inc., has been incorporated at Ar- 
lington, Del., with capitalization re- 
portedly $25,000. 

& 


The J. R. Donut Shop in Shenan- 
doah, Iowa, has been sold by its own- 
er, J. R. Betz, to Robert A. Mathew, 
formerly of Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Russell’s Bakery has opened a new 
shop, its third, in Albuquerque, N.M. 
Each is in a shopping center, the 
newest being in the new Princess 
Jeanne shopping center in northeast 
Albuquerque. Russell Emenhiser and 
E. O. Helm are the owners. 





Bob’s Bakery has been opened in 
Stewartville, Minn., by Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Tlougan. 


Mr. and Mrs. John Merkel, new 
owners of the Wishek Home Bakery 
at Bismarck, N.D., recently held a 
grand opening and open house for 
their customers. 


The Amana Society Bakery at 
Marengo, Iowa, has announced plans 
to construct additional facilities at 
its plant this spring to provide a 
larger wrapping department and in- 
creased loading area. 


Mr. and Mrs. Donald Pickett of 
Kasson, Minn., have leased the 
Lanesboro (Minn.) Bakery and Cafe. 


Globe Products Co., a bakery sup- 
ply house, plans to occupy a factory 
and warehouse now under construc- 
tion on Webro Rd. in Clifton, NJ. 


Herbert and Twyla Rabe, owners! 
of a bakery at Edgemont, S.D., have 
discontinued operations and an- 
nounced plans to open a bakery i 
the Baken Park Shopping Center i 
Rapid City, S.D., on or about Feb. 15, 


The Colonial Baking Co., Gran 
Rapids, Mich., is scheduled to open 
new Jackson, Mich., branch early in 
February. Plans call for construction 
of a 50 by 140-ft. prefabricated steel 
building at Jackson and Main Sts. for 
use as a retail bakery store, office 
and garage. 


Floyd and Mer! Salsbury, brothers 
have opened the Donut Hole at Fort 
Scott, Kansas, and are conducting 
as a retail and wholesale business 
Formerly known as the Dixie Crem 
Donut Shop, it was located at 5 No 
National. It is now in a new locatio 
at 116 North National. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marjan Klieszczewicy 
owners of the Liberty Bakery at 113 
E. Ninth St., Erie, Pa., along wit 
their children, were routed from af 
apartment above their business 
cently by a fire which did damag 
estimated at $75,000. The owners ré 
ported extensive damage to the bak: 
ery, its machinery and supplies. 


—-——-BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


R. S. Dickens Named 


To Packaging Board 


CHICAGO — Robert Sidney Dice 
ens, designer and president of Dice 
ens, Inc., Chicago, has been electe 
to the board of directors of the Ba 
ery Packaging Council (formerly th 
Inter-Industry Bakery Packagin 
Committee.) 

Primary objectives of the co 
include the general improvement af 
efficiency in packaging of baked food 
Among its current objectives bei 
given top priority are more effecti 
placement of price marking areas 
bakery packages, and greater simp 
fication of package sizes and shape 
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Here’s your chance to test your knowledge on a variety of subjects 
concerned with the baking industry. There are no encyclopedias for the bright 
boys, nor dunce caps either. When you have ticked off your answers, marking 
each statement TRUE or FALSE, turn to page 23 for a check against the 
correct statements. Each correct answer counts five points. A score of 70 is 


passing, 80 good, 90 very geod. 


1. The use of dried albumen has 
not been successful in the production 
of angel food cakes. 

2. The addition of dry milk solids 
has no effect on the fermentation of 
a bread dough. 


3. Powdered sugar used in white 
layer cakes will not produce a whiter 
crumb color than granulated sugar. 

4. Flour contains an average of 
about 13.5% moisture. 

5. Cream of tartar is not a neces- 
sary ingredient when making puff 


paste doughs. 


Super Chief 


High Protein Flour 


GREEN’S MILLING CO. 


‘onnis, Minn. 





6. Whole eggs contain approxi- 
mately 44% solids. 

7. Ammonia can be used instead 
of baking powder in layer cakes with 
satisfactory results. 

8. When replacing 10% of the 
sugar used in angel food cakes with 
dextrose (corn sugar), a darker crust 
color will be obtained. 

9. Puff paste formulas contain on 
an average of 65 to 75% fat, based 
on the weight of the flour. 

10. Allowing bread doughs to be- 
come crusted during fermentation is 
harmful to the finished loaves. 

11. The keeping quality of sponge 
cakes will be improved by the use of 
about 10-15% invert syrup, replacing 
that amount of sugar. 

12. Over-night sponges are rec- 
ommended for making bread for re- 
tail bakers where the baker wants 
bread quite early in the morning. 





Bread and Rolls 


818 Wayzata Blvd. 


BAKING TRAINING 


for Veterans and Non-Veterans in 

@ Cakes and Pastries 

Experimental Baking and Decorating Included 
Scholarships Available—Write 


DUNWOODY INDUSTRIAL INSTITUTE 


An endowed non-profit trade school 


Minneapolis 3, Minn. 











wheat flour. 








Although we have one of the newest flour mills in the 
United States, we have just completed a new 
remodernization program. Result—increased sanita- 
tion—increased efficiency—increased capacity. 


Our capacity was increased more than 50%. As a 
result, we welcome inquiries from quality-minded 
bakers who prefer a short patent mellow spring 


TRI-STATE MILLING CO. resis cir, s. oat. 
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ST. PAUL BAKERS—tThe Associated Bakers of St. Paul met recently at 
Ramaley’s Hall, St. Paul, to elect officers and attend their annual dinner 
dance. Present were two representatives of the Minnesota Bakers Assn., who 
are pictured, seated at_the left: James M. Long, MBA secretary, and Ed 
Busch, Fairview Bakery, MBA treasurer. Seated, next to Mr. Busch and at 
the right, are Paul Norman, Baker Boy Bakeries, who was elected 1958 
president of the St. Paul group, and Bob Bliss, LeRu Bake Shop, director. 
Standing, left to right, are: Ed Jerabek, Jerabek’s Bakery, 1957 St. Paul 
president; and directors George Abel of Ramaley’s; Ed Weber, Weber’s 
Bakery; Wally Grochowski, owner of the Dorothy Ann and Phalen Parkway 
bakeries and Wally’s Pastry Shop; Ed Duren, Duren’s Plaza Bakery; Len 
Hauwiller, Len’s Bakery; and Martin Olson, the Bungalow Bake Shop. 





13. Chocolate added to part of a 
regular white cake mix and used to 
produce marble cakes, causes the 
dark portion of the cakes to be 
tougher than the white parts. This 
difficulty cannot be overcome. 

14. Shells for custard pies should 
be made up a day ahead in order to 
decrease the tendency for the bottom 
crust to be soggy after the pies are 
baked. 

15. The average 2 lb. loaf of bread 
contains about 25 oz. flour. 

16. Mineral oil is used in many 
bake shops for the dough dividers. 

17. Cakes made with egg whites 
will mold more readily than cakes 
made with whole eggs. 

18. Pure lard is preferred over 
vegetable shortening or vegetable oil 
for greasing bread pans. 

19. To obtain a nice straight crack 
on the tops of loaf and pound cakes, 
they should be allowed to stand sev- 
eral hours before being placed in the 
oven. 

20. Egg whites, when making 
angel food cakes, should be beaten on 
high speed to obtain the best possible 
results. 








BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Henry Heide, Inc., 


Elects President 


NEW YORK—Henry Heide, Inc., 
confectionery and bakers’ products 
manufacturer, has announced the 
election of Andrew H. Heide to the 
office of president, effective Jan. 1. 
He succeeds Herman L. Heide, who 
has been elected chairman of the 
board. 

Andrew H. Heide joined the firm in 
1932. He was elected a director in 
1940, appointed secretary in 1948, vice 
president in 1951, and executive vice 
president in 1953. He is the fourth 
president of the company, which was 
founded in 1869 by his grandfather, 
Henry Heide, Sr. He is president of 
the Association of Manufacturers of 
Confectionery and Chocolate, and a 
director of the National Confection- 
ers’ Assn. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEMONSTRATION CONDUCTED 


MINNEAPOLIS — Peter M. 
Schwarz, bakery sales service de- 
partment, Fleischmann division of 
Standard Brands, Inc., conducted a 
demonstration recently on the new 
basic sweet dough varieties at the 
Dunwoody Baking School, Dunwoody 
Industrial Institute, Minneapolis. 








GOOD YEAR FOR SARA LEE 


CHICAGO—The Kitchens of Sara 
Lee, Inc., has reported that its 1957 
sales were the highest in the history 
of the six year old firm. Gross vol- 
ume for the year totaled $13 million, 
said Charles W. Lubin, president. 
“There are several factors which ac- 
count for this sales record,” said Mr. 
Lubin. “During the year we not only 
increased substantially the number 
of cities where Sara Lee products are 
now available, but we also can re- 
port an excellent increase in sales of 
all Sara Lee products in our estab- 
lished markets. Also,” he continued, 
‘in the fall of 1957 we introduced a 
new product, Sara Lee All Butter 
Chocolate Brownies, which have had 
outstanding consumer acceptance 
throughout the country.” He said that 
new products are an important key 
to sales vitality. The firm began op- 
erations six years ago with a cream 
cheese cake. Other products which 
comprise the Sara Lee line of 
quality baked goods are All Butter 
Coffee Cake, All Butter Pound Cake, 
and chocolate cake. The company 
broke ground in November, 1957, for 
a new $4 million Chicago plant, which 
is expected to be in full operation 
by the fall of 1958. 





To bake the best... 
buy the best! 


Quality Bakery Products 


NATIONAL YEAST CORPORATION 
Chanin Building, New York, N.Y. 








For Quality, Economy and Reliability, Use 
BROWN’S HUNGARIAN 
America’s Premier Cake Flour 


BROWN’S HUNGARIAN CORPORATION 
25 Broad Street New York City 








DAVID HARUM 
BAKERS FLOUR 
From Nebraska’s 
Choice Winter Wheat 


LEXINGTON MILL & ELEV. CO. 


LEXINGTON, NEBRASKA 


KNAPPE MILLING 


COMPANY 


Producers of 
BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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To-Day’s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S BULK FLOUR PLANT 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 























Uniformity 


the priceless a 4 in flour 


yours always with... 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE—cake rakelels 
roroked. 4a - KIN G—cookie an 


CRACKER KIN G—cracker sponge flour 
_100% soft wheat graham 


d dough-up flour 


GRAHAM KING 
PASTRY KING—low viscosity flour 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 
ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 





Virginia Bakers 
Announce Plans 


Of May Meeting 


CHARLOTTESVILLE, VA. — The 
spring meeting of the Virginia Bakers 
Council, Inc., will be held here May 
13 and 14 at the Thomas Jefferson 
Inn. The meeting will start with a 
luncheon May 13, followed by a 
business session in the afternoon and 
a social hour and dinner program in 
the evening. 

The council will meet for a group 
breakfast May 14 and then conduct 
another business meeting, ending with 
lunch and adjournment of the two- 
day session. While the spring meeting 
is ordinarily for the active member- 
ship, Harold K. Wilder, executive 
secretary, has issued an invitation to 
allied tradesmen to attend and par- 
ticipate in as many meetings and 
social activities as possible. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Tasty Baking Co. 
Plans $2 Million 


Plant Modernization 


PHILADELPHIA — Tasty Baking 
Co. has announced a $2 million mod- 
ernization program for its plant here 
to make its operations fully auto- 
matic between now and 1960. The ex- 
penditure will be additional to more 
than $2.5 million spent since 1950 on 
automated manufacturing and ship- 
ping equipment, reported Paul R. 
Kaiser, president. 

Plans include installation of auto- 
matic baking ovens, power convey- 
ors, and other automatic handling 
equipment. 

Mr. Kaiser said that the automa- 
tion program is intended to offset 
costs of wages and raw materials 
which have soared since 1950 and to 
enable the firm to continue to hold its 
profits at a satisfactory level. Plans 
for expanding the firm’s operations 
within the eight-state marketing area 
it serves are also involved in the 
modernization program, he said. 











STERWIN CHEMICALS 
ADOPTS ABA SLOGAN 


NEW YORK—Sterwin Chemicals 
Inc. has started promotion of the 
American Bakers Assn. slogan, “En- 
riched Bread Enriches Health,” 
throughout the industry. Sterwin is 
using the new slogan as an emblem 
on its envelopes and direct mail 





pieces. An industry-wide letter from 
R. S. Whiteside, Sterwin president, 
suggests increased use of the slogan 
and offers advice and suggestions as 
to how it can be obtained and used 
to advantage by bakers and allied 
tradesmen. 
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MAN OF THE YEAR—A. M. Hillner, 
at right, Paniplus Co., retiring presi- 
dent of the Northern California Divi- 
sion, Allied Trades of the Baking 
Industry, receives the division’s 
“Allied-Man-of-the-Year” award from 
A. §S. Rosenberg, A. S. Rosenberg 
Co., incoming president. Mr. Hillner 
was honored for his direction of 
division efforts in support of the 
Bakers of America program which 
won the division a Royal Order of 
Loyal Loafers crown at the 1957 
American Bakers Assn. convention. 





Annual Production 


Conference Scheduled 


ATLANTA, GA.—The eighth an- 
nual Southern Bakers Assn. produc- 
tion conference has been scheduled 
for Sept. 14-16 at the Atlanta Bilt- 
more Hotel, Atlanta, according to an 
announcement by Benson L. Skelton, 
president. Primary emphasis is placed 
on production problems, but the con- 
ference also deals with management 
and sales problems, Mr. Skelton said. 
Last year 500 persons attended the 
conference. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Ohio Bakers Board 
Elects 1958 Officers 


TOLEDO, OHIO—The board of di- 
rectors of the Northwestern Ohio 
Master Bakers Assn. met recently 
and elected officers for 1958. William 
McPherson, Cake Box Bakery, was 
elected president, and Boyd Frazier, 
Frie Thomas Pie Co., first vice presi- 
dent. 

Clarence Schindler, Frigid Food 
Products, was elected second vice 
president; Hal Fisher, Williams Paper 
Co., secretary; and Berl Bradford, 
Standard Brands, Inc., treasurer. 











“SLOGAN SPECIAL 


#3 
/¢t¢ Luakty ‘s Bake re Fioar 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. 


EL RENO 








You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


WICHITA 
FBlour Mills, Iuc. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








STAR OF THE WEST 
: : Oneof the Best : : 
MILLING COMPANY 
NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich. 








The Williams Bros. Co. 


Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat. 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Oracker Flours — carefully selected 
wheats. 
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@Ed Mead, head of Mead Bakery, 
Albuquerque, N.M., and member of 
a prominent family of bakery owners 
in the Southwest, has announced his 
candidacy for lieutenant governor in 
New Mexico’s Democratic primary 
election. 


@ The promotion of J. A. Finley to 
account executive at the Menlo Park, 
Cal., offices of the A. C. Nielsen Co. 
has been announced by F. H. Graf, 
vice president in charge. Mr. Finley 
had been a client service executive 
with the company since 1952. 


@George T. Baggott, president of 
Crescent Metal Products, Inc., Cleve- 





CODING AND MARKING 
Code Gate ant marking machines for the flour 
milling and ing industries. Coding bread wrap- 
pers, cellophane and packages, etc., our specialty. 
Write fer information on a specific problem 
KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 
4027 N. Kedzie Ave. Chicago 18, Ill. 
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A SUCCESSFUL D 
BUSINESS CALLS -— 
FINEST EQUIPMENT 

DCA FOOD INDUSTRIES 


45 WEST 36th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 








Inc. 












land, Ohio, has announced the addi- 
tion of three men to the firm’s engi- 
neering and sales departments. They 
are Franklin P. Hayba, appointed 
chief engineer; Robert Hotaling, de- 
signer; and Norman G. Kreeger, 
named sales coordinator. 


@ Warren H. Wittens has been ad- 
vanced to a position as eastern sales 
manager of the bakery packaging di- 
vision of Pollock Paper Corp’s. 
northern division. Mr. Wittens has 
been with Pollock for 10 years, most 
of that time with the bakery pack- 
aging division in New York. The an- 
nouncement of his promotion was 
made by Maurice D. Smith, northern 
division sales manager. 


@The S. Gumpert Co., Inc., Jersey 
City, N.J., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Fred G. Ladd as gener- 
al sales manager of all ice cream, 
institutional and bakery divisions. Mr. 
Ladd started with the organization 
in 1919 as a junior salesman. He has 
successively become salesman, super- 
visor, sales manager of the ice cream 
division, sales manager of the insti- 
tutional division, vice president and 
general sales manager. 


@ Walter A. Moore has been named 
director of marketing of Corn Prod- 
ucts Sales Co., it has been announced 
by Alexander N. McFarlane, presi- 
dent. In the newly created post, Mr. 


Moore will direct and coordinate the 
planning and programming of adver- 
tising and sales functions. 


@ Two personnel changes were made 
recently at Mother’s Cookie Co. of 
Louisville. Norris Shehan, formerly 
of Baton Rouge, La., was appointed 
as general manager and G. B. Bren- 
zel, formerly sales manager for na- 
tional accounts, was advanced to 
sales manager. 


@The Milwaukee chapter of the 
American Statistical Assn. has elect- 
ed as president J. Raymond Helbert, 
chemist-statistician for Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co. 


@ The Diplomat Hotel and Country 
Club at Hollywood Beach, Fla., has 
appointed Harry Katz, a native New 
Yorker, as executive pastry chef of 
its hotel bakery, said’ to be one of 
the largest and most complete hotel 
bakeries in the country. Mr. Katz 
has been catering to guests and celeb- 
rities in South Florida for the past 
10 years. 


@ Reorganization of the field sales 
activities of the chemical division of 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc., 
has resulted in the appointment of 
three regional sales managers, it has 
been announced by Dr. J. E. Magoffin, 
vice president, and G. A. Kirton, sales 
manager. They are Robert H. Can- 
non, New England and Middle At- 
lantic states; John H. Sanders, Cleve- 
land and Cincinnati, Ohio, and 
Greensboro, N.C. areas; and Decatur 
B. Campbell, Jr., midwestern area. 


@ Wilbur L. Pinney has been appoint- 
ed as head of the bakery foods di- 
vision of IGA Food Stores in the U.S. 
and Canada. Mr. Pinney was for five 
years plant manager of the Purity 
Baking Co. at Champaign, II. 


@ The Sutherland Paper Co. of Kala- 
mazoo, Mich., has announced the ap- 
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pointment of C. Everett Shultz as 
field sales representative for its food 
packaging department. Mr. Shultz 
succeeds H. T. Rygaard, now de- 
ceased. 


@E. F. Tuttle, formerly executive 
vice president of Merchants Bakery, 
Inc., Norfolk, Va., has been elected 
president, succeeding Ralph Ward, 
who recently re- 
signed to take a 
position as direc- 
tor of operations 
of Langendorf 
United Bakeries, 
Inc., in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Tuttle 
joined Merchants 
Bakery in Novem- 
ber of 1954. Prior 
to that time he 
had served as 
manager of bak- 
eries in Jacksonville and Tampa, 
Fla., and as a sales manager for the 
National Biscuit Co. The announce- 
ment of Mr. Ward’s appointment was 
made by Stanley 
S. Langendorf, 
president of Lang- 
endorf Bakeries. 
Mr. Ward had 
been _ associated 
with Merchants 
Bakery since 1955. 
Prior to that time 
he served as exec- 
utive vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
Columbia Baking 
Co. (now Southern Bakeries Co.) in 
Atlanta, Ga. Mr. Ward is a past 
president of the Atlanta Bakers 
Club and a past president and chair- 
man of the board of Southern Bakers 
Assn. At the time of his recent move 
to California he was ex-officio mem- 
ber of the board of trustees of the 
SBA University Fund, Ince., and a 


E. F. Tuttle 





Ralph Ward 








KEEP THIS 
UNDER YOUR HAT: 


WE SUPPORT 
WHEAT FLOUR 
INSTITUTE 











QUAKER BAKERS FLOUR is specially 
designed for the specific needs of the mod- 
ern baker. Costing no more than ordinary 
flours, this highest-quality short-patent 
flour has the versatility to create superior 


results in every bakery item you produce. 


Call... Write... or Wire to: 


Ne 


The Quaker Oats Company 


Chicago, U.S.A. 
Mills at Cedar Rapids, lowa e St. Joseph, Mo. «© Sherman, Texas 


ond Los Angeles, California 
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Wheat’s Role in the | 


Development of... IRIE: LI G LOIN 


Recorded history shows that wheat played a vital role in the development of many religions. 





The Bible is filled with references to bread. In China, wheat has been sacred for centuries, 
and is considered so even today by some people. In Europe, flour mills 


were sometimes operated by the Church. | 





No phase of man’s material, cultural, or spiritual life remains untouched by the grain from 





which we grind and bake our “staff of life”. 











The Kansas Milling Company, in exercising the highest standards of milling, 











employs the latest scientific methods to produce truly fine-quality flours that perform 








again... again... and again. 








Fourth in a series of institutional messages 
dedicated to the bakers of America by 


WICHITA 


The Kansas Milling Company MOUNDRIDGE 


MARION 
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member of the board of governors of 
SBA representing Virginia. Mr. Ward 
and his wife have taken residence at 
2660 Broadway, San Francisco. 


@ Vergil Akers has been named as 
supervising baker in the recently 
opened Food Basket supermarket in 
El Cajon, Cal. 


@ The promotion of four sales repre 
sentatives to regional managers has 
been announced by J. Bob Roberts, 
manager of the Proflo division of 
Traders Oil Mill Co., Ft. Worth, 
Texas. Promoted were Bill Boedeker, 
who covers the central states; Char- 
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les Smith, the southern area; J. W. 
MacLean, northeastern area; and O. 
N. Tucker, the western states. Divi- 
sion of the country into four sales 
areas is part of the company’s accel- 
erated sales program now under way, 
said Mr. Roberts. 


@ Roland Ewens, president of Mil- 
print, Inc., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Shy Rosen, formerly 
vice president in charge of eastern 
operations, to vice president in charge 
of planning. In his new capacity Mr. 
Rosen will work under the direction 
of Arthur Snapper, executive vice 
president, and will be charged with 


the responsibility of analysis and 
planning of special projects pertain- 
ing to the expansion of Milprint busi- 


ness. Mr. Rosen will move from New © 


York to the central office at Mil- 
waukee. 


@ Reassignment of four industrial 
sales people has been announced by 
the A. E. Staley Manufacturing Co. 
of Decatur, Ill., according to L. E. 
Doxsie, assistant manager in the corn 
division. George A. T. Moore has been 
transferred from Philadelphia to Chi- 
cago as assistant manager; Al W. 
Brunlieb has been promoted to as- 
sistant manager at St. Louis, moving 
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oe Consult your Fleischmann man about 
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from Wisconsin; James F. Kelly, 
formerly working in Minnesota, North 
and South Dakota, has been trans- 
ferred to Philadelphia as a sales rep- 
resentative; and Richard L. Kamins 
has been reassigned from the Boston 
office to the Chicago area and will 
headquarter in Madison, Wis. 


@ Harold J. Ruhl has been appointed 
packaging materials representative 
for the Pollock Paper Corp. Mr. Ruhl 
joins Pollock’s sales staff with exten- 
sive experience in the packaging 
field, and is well known to many 
bakers and frozen food processors in 
the East. He will headquarter in 
New York City. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Zimmerman Award 
Winner Enrolled 
In AIB Course 


CHICAGO—tThe first recipient of 
the Victor Zimmerman Memorial 
Scholarship Award, Wiley H. Har- 
grove, recently entered Class 73 in 
baking science and technology at the 
American Institute of Baking. 

The Zimmerman Award, presented 
by the Cahokia Flour Co. of St. Louis, 
will be given annually to “the most 
qualified individual desiring to enter 
the baking profession.” He must have 
had at least one year’s experience in 
some production phase of the baking 
industry. 

Mr. Hargrove, employed by the 
Kroger Co. in St. Louis for seven 
years, entered the institute’s 20-week 
course under a grant set up by Ca- 
hokia as a memorial to the late 
Victor Zimmerman, founder of the 
company. The scholarship winner is 
presently a bench hand in Kroger’s 
cake department. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Lawsuit Dismissed 


ROCHESTER, N.Y.—Finding that 
the Dawn Donut Co. of Jackson, 
Mich., failed to promote its trademark 
onaretail level locally, Federal Judge 
Harold P. Burke has dismissed a pat- 
ent infringement suit against Hart’s 
Food Stores, Inc., of Rochester. 

Both bakeries use the word Dawn 
on their baked foods, the Michigan 
concern since 1922 and Hart’s since 
1951. Hart’s sells its baked foods to 
outlets in a six-county area within 45 
miles of Rochester. 

Judge Burke said evidence showed 
that Hart’s had never heard of the 
plaintiff or its products when it be- 
gan using the trademark. Therefore, 
there was “no evidence that the de- 
fendant adopted the trademark with 
the .. . intention of damaging or tak- 
ing advantage of Dawn or forestalling 
its extension of trade into this area.” 
On the contrary, the judge said, he 
noted the Michigan concern failed to 
promote the trademark locally, al- 
though it sold prepared mixes in 
Rochester. 








PREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


CRUSTY TIP 

CHICAGO — John Rechis, bakery 
service representative for Wesson Oil 
& Snowdrift Sales Co., has come up 
with a tip for a pie wash which he 
recommends for making an attractive 
top crust with a good sheen. To make 
the wash, mix smoothly together 2 
Ib. Wesson oil, 2 lb. water and 2 Ib. 
whole eggs. 














. s e . 

Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA, 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 
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ANSWERS 
TO “DO YOU KNOW?” 


Questions on page 16 











1. False. When properly process- 
ed, dried albumen is used in making 
angel food cakes with excellent re- 
sults. 

2. False. The use of milk solids 
in a bread dough has a slight retard- 
ing effect on the fermentation. In- 
creasing the fermentation time slight- 
ly by using more yeast or more malt, 
or making larger sponges, will over- 
come this. 

3. True. There should be no dif- 
ference in the crumb color. However, 
if the sugar and shortening are 
creamed together the cake containing 
the powdered sugar will appear 
whiter. This is due to the powdered 
sugar not creaming as well as gran- 
ulated sugar, producing a more com- 
pact cake, having a closer grain. The 
closer grain causes the crumb to ap- 
pear whiter. 

4. True. The government stand- 
ard is 15%. Flour, being hygroscopic, 
will take on moisture if stored in a 
damp place. 

5. True. Cream of tartar is used 
in some formulas to mellow or con- 
dition the gluten in the dough. It is 
not necessary to use it in order to 
produce good puff paste products. By 
making the dough a day ahead and 
allowing the natural increase in the 
acidity of the dough to mellow the 
gluten, this ingredient can be elimin- 
ated. 

6. False. Whole eggs _ contain 
about 26% solids and 74% moisture. 

7. False. Layer cakes, being 
moist after baking, will retain the 
ammonia gas for quite some time. 
This would be objectionable. While 
both baking powder and ammonia 
produce carbon dioxide gas, the re- 
sults in making cakes would not be 
the same. Using ammonia in cakes is 
not considered good baking practice. 

8. True. As dextrose caramelizes 
at a lower temperature than either 
cane or beet sugar (sucrose), the 
crust will color up to a greater ex- 
tent. 

9. False. They will contain from 
90 to 100% fat, based on the weight 
of the flour. 

10. True. When doughs become 
crusted during fermentation, the 
loaves are apt to have streaks and 
holes in them. This is due to the 
surface of the crusted dough being 
of a different consistency than the 
rest of the dough. 

11. True. Invert syrup is hygro- 
scopic and, therefore, the cakes will 
stay moist for a longer period of 
time. The crust color will be some- 
what darker due to the levulose in 
the invert syrup. 

12. False. It is not considered 
good practice to run long time 
sponges. It is extremely difficult to 
obtain uniform fermentation over 
that long a period, due to variation 
in shop temperature. This would re- 
sult in not obtaining uniform bread 
from day to day. 

13. False. This difficulty can be 
overcome to a large extent by the 
addition of about 10 or 12 oz. milk 
and from % to % oz. soda to each 





Moore - Lowry Flour Mills, Inc. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 
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10 lb. white cake batter when mixing 
in the chocolate. 

14. True. Shells should be placed 
so that they will dry out somewhat. 
A good bottom heat in the oven is 
essential. The pies should be baked 
d'rectly on the oven hearth, not on 
double pans. 

15. False. Made from an average 
formula, it will contain about 21 oz. 
flour. 

16. True. As it does not turn 
rancid like vegetable or animal short- 
enings and also is a good lubricating 
agent, mineral oil is usually recom- 
mended for this type of equipment. 

17. False. There is absolutely no 


foundation for this idea. When cakes 
are removed from the oven they are 
sterile as far as mold spores are con- 
cerned. 

18. True. When vegetable short- 
ening or vegetable oil is used it has 
been found that, due to oxidation, a 
greater amount of gummy film is 
left on the pans than when pure lard 
is used. 

19. False. If this procedure is 
used the cracks will be very irregu- 
lar. To obtain a nice straight crack 
on top, we suggest that a regular 
dough scraper be dipped in some 
melted shortening and then pressed 
into the center of the cake batter in 
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the pans before the cakes are placed 
in the oven. 

20. False. Experiments show 
that when the egg whites are beaten 
on high speed the grain and texture 
of the cakes are not as good as when 
they are beaten on medium speed. 
While beating the whites on high 
speed is faster, there is also the in- 
creased danger of over beating them. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


ADVERTISING MANAGER NAMED 


CHICAGO — Charles W. Lubin, 
president of the Kitchens of Sara Lee, 
Inc., maker of baked goods, has an- 
nounced the appointment of Kenneth 
A. Harris as advertising manager. 











Guard your quality and 
build your profits 
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FOR 
BAKERY USE 
© Thompson Seedless 
© Zante Currants 
© Golden Seedless 
© Puffed Muscats 









You save money when you use 
Sun-Maid Raisins and Cur- 
rants. Sun-Maids are specially 
processed and packed for 
bakers. They save time, cut 
\ labor and preparation costs. 






Most bakers prefer Sun-Maid 
Raisins, because Sun-Maid 
offers a pick-of-the-crop variety 
for every baking need. You can 
depend on Sun-Maids always 
being fresh, clean and flavorful. 


Sun-Maid serves bakers in an- 
other important way! Demand 
for raisin goods is stimulated 
through year-round national 
advertising in leading maga- 
zines, newspapers, outdoor. 


SUN-MAIDS ARE A BAKERS BEST BUY 
FOR ALL BAKING NEEDS! 


SUN-MAID RAISIN GROWERS OF CALIFORNIA, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 
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BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 


High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. 








WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 
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Bakers Can Save Dollars 





Sma!l Business Should Have 
Set of Fundamental Records 


Broadly speaking, the two most 
important business figures are net 
worth and profits. The records you 
keep should be at least sufficient to 
produce both these figures. In this 
connection, many suppliers have pre- 
tested recordkeeping systems avail- 
able for customers. Most major oil 
companies, for example, have spe- 
cialized forms for their dealers. Like- 
wise, drug supply and grocery supply 
firms can often provide their retail 
outlets with individualized accounting 
aids. Local stationery stores also 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








UNIVERSITY 





The leader in mellow-type 
spring-wheat patent 
flours 
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sometimes carry various helpful rec- 
ordkeeping forms and ledgers. 

Whether you use a pre-arranged 
system or one you design yourself, a 
good starting point is a list of what 
you own and what you owe. From 
the totals of these items, you can 
figure out how much your concern is 
worth. 


Figuring Your Net Worth 


Net worth is the total value of your 
business in dollars and cents, at any 
particular moment. Here is how to 
figure it: 

ASSETS (what you own; for 
example, cash on hand, cash 
in bank, merchandise, ac- 
counts receivable, equip- 
ment, and business proper- 
ty) 

LIABILITIES (what you owe; 
for example, accounts pay- 
able, taxes, and notes pay- 
able) 

equals NET WORTH 


To verify that figure, the following 
alternative method may be used: 
NET WORTH AT BEGIN- 

NING OF PERIOD 
ADDITIONAL CAPITAL 

(money, value of equipment, 

and so on, invested in the 

business during the period) 


less 


plus 


plus NET PROFIT FOR THE 
PERIOD (or less any loss) 

less WITHDRAWALS (capital or 
for personal salary and the 
like) 

equals NET WORTH AT END OF 
PERIOD 


If you are keeping your records 
correctly and all the items of your 
business dealings have been account- 
ed for, the “calculated” figure will be 
the same as the “actual’’ net worth 
obtained by the first method. 

An example of a simple balance 
sheet from fundamental records is: 


Assets: 
Cash on hand ......... $ 200.00 
ee eae 4,000.00 
Merchandise inventory .. 19,500.00 
Accounts receivable .... 1,100.00 
Equipment ....cccccccce z 700.00 
Total assets ........ $27,500.00 $27,500.00 
Liabilities: 
Accounts payable ...... $ 4,000.00 
a EE eae 105.00 
Notes payable ......... 2,000.00 
Total liabilities ..... $ 6,105.00 6,105.00 
Sr MONON: insnassewertbacases $21,395.00 
eo . iJ 
Figuring Your Profit 
Net Profit is the most common 


means for measuring the results of 
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business operations. Here are the fig- 
ures needed to determine your net 
profit for any given period of time: 


SALES (or Gross Income) 

COST OF SALES* (Amount 
of goods gone-from-inven- 
tory where merchandise is 
purchased and resold) 

equals GROSS PROFIT 

less EXPENSES 

equals NET PROFIT** 


Types of Record Systems 


There are two general types of rec- 
ord-keeping systems you can use: the 
double- or the single-entry method. 
The first involves recording each item 
in two different ways called “debit” 
and “credit.” For example, when a 
customer pays a bill for $10, his 
charge account will be credited (re- 
duced) by $10 while the store’s cash 
will be debited (increased) by $10. 
Thus, the single payment shows up in 
two places. All other transactions are 
also recorded in terms of debit and 
credit. Hence, two sets of figures are 
developed. The total of one set, of 
course, should equal the total of the 
other. If the totals do not balance, 
you know a mistake has been made. 
Because of that safety factor, this 
system is the most commonly used. 
Broadly speaking, however, a person 
needs a good working knowledge of 
accounting if he is to set up and op- 
erate a double-entry system. 

The second system involves just 
one recording of each item and only 
a single set of figures. Many small 
businesses use it successfully, parti- 
cularly during their earliest and 
smallest years. While it calls for less 
work, it also makes it much harder 
to detect mistakes. However, it is 
far better than no recordkeeping sys- 
tem at all. 


Choosing Your Record 
System 


There are four important consider- 
ations in selecting a record system: 

@ You must keep certain minimum 
records as required by law for appli- 
cable tax purposes, such as income 
tax, payroll taxes, sales tax, personal 
property tax, and so on. 


(Continued on page 28) 


less 


*In businesses where merchandise 
inventory is handled, cost of sales is 
obtained by taking the opening inven- 
tory, plus purchases for the period, 
less closing inventory (with inventory 
usually figured at wholesale price, 
market value, or cost to you, which- 
ever is lower). 

** This system for figuring net 
profit is for a single proprietorship or 
partnership; corporation statements 
require a slightly different method. 
chandise (in contrast to the annual 
figures required by the Internal Reve- 
nue Service.) 





SUMMARY 


Many people starting in business wonder what records they ought to 
keep. They want to operate effectively, but they can’t afford unnecessary 
bookkeeping. Likewise, established businessmen who see trouble at hand be- 
cause of too few records often wonder where to begin in setting things right 
for the future. To help such owners and managers of small firms, the follow- 
ing material is presented. It deals in A B C’s intentionally. Those who want 
advanced information would do well to study a comprehensive textbook. Many 
good ones are available. Those who want special techniques to meet unusual 
situations should consult a qualified accountant. 


As a practical matter, there are two main reasons for keeping records: 
Tax purposes and management purposes. Income and other tax laws require 
that certain basic records be kept, from which to supply the federal govern- 
ment and various state or other agencies with a reliable statement of the 
firm’s operations. Records for internal management control are very impor- 
tant, too, but are often neglected. Adequate records for good management 
usually will qualify for tax requirements, also. 
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WHAT SELLS BAKED FOODS? 


(No. 2 in a series) 


IT TAKES OLD-FASHIONED i 
SKILLS AND ULTRA-MODERN 4 
EQUIPMENT 


to mill, grade, process and distribute Pillsbury Flours 












EVEN X-RAYS find their important place in an ultra-modern Pillsbury Mill. This equipment is used 
to probe to the heart of wheat shipments, assure the soundness of the raw material. Years ago a 
miller could grind wheat into flour with relatively simple equipment. But, today, modern bakers 
require flour milled to close specifications. The uniform production of such flour depends on extensive 
scientific tests and controls—the kind of research that has become standard practice at Pillsbury. 


PNEUMATIC CONVEYOR SYSTEMS like this are modern replace- AUTOMATION AT WORK! This engineer is reading the many PI 
ments for the old “elevator” method of moving grain and grain instruments essential to process control. Sensitive measurements . wi 
products through the mill. The products literally ride on air as they are taken at each critical stage of the transformation of various as 
are carried from one process to another. Every step of the way all wheats into individual flours, each with its pre-determined mi 

its 


factors are controlled to guard Pillsbury quality and uniformity. specifications . . . each designed for specific baking use. 
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THE PATIENCE AND SKILL of experienced craftsmen are still required in the modern flour mill. Even in an age of electronic 
marvels, there is no substitute for the practiced know-how of the Master Miller. Here a Pillsbury craftsman prepares — 
with exacting accuracy—a grinding surface on a mill roller. Skill like this—plus science—assures Pillsbury quality. 


PILLSBURY PLANT at Springfield, Illinois is one of 9 where carefully selected 
wheat is processed. At Springfield, quality bakery flours are produced, as well 
as the famous Pillsbury Bakery Mixes and Bases. Almost completely auto- 
matic in operation, this Springfield mix plant is one of the most modern of 
its kind in the world. Rigid quality control is exercised by constant testing. 


Your Partner in Building Sales 


PILLSBURY MILLS, INC., MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINNESOTA 
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@ These minimum records are 
sometimes not entirely sufficient for 
good management. As a small mar- 
keter, you will probably need addi- 
tional merchandising and cost rec- 
ords; for example, a monthly sales 
summary for sales analysis, and a 
quarterly inventory of resale mer- 
chandise. 

@ You may not find ready-made, 
just the right record system for your 
business; if not, you may have to de- 
velop some forms and methods to 
fit your own management needs. 

@ Work and time are always re- 
quired in setting up a good record 
system, but when you have one and 
use it for planning and control, you 
will find the effort well worthwhile. 


Basic Records to Keep 


Correct figures on net profits and 
net worth are important from the 





H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 
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start in any business. To derive these 
figures, you need at least the follow- 
ing records: 

Current Records: (1) A detailed 
record is needed of income from sales 
of products, services, or other sources. 
It is best to keep your income items 
separate so that you can make a 
comparative analysis at a later date. 
Items charged by customers are 
usually best handled as sales income 
at the time the sales transaction 
takes place. 

(2) An accurate notation should 
be kept of funds paid out for any 
purpose; for resale merchandise pur- 
chased, for operating expense (pay- 
roll, utilities, supplies), for personal 
withdrawals, and so forth. Receipts 
should be obtained for all of these if 
possible. 

(3) A system of money control— 
that is, a daily check on cash to be 
accounted for—is highly important in 
most small businesses. Cash registers 
usually have a method of doing this, 
as well as recording income and paid- 
outs. If you do not use a cash register, 
however, a simple method of checking 
cash each day is as follows: 

SALES INCOME (for the day—all 
sales, whether charge or cash) 

plus STARTING CASH (Change 
fund) 

COLLECTIONS ON ACCOUNT 
(from charge customers) 

SALES TAX (if applicable) 

equals TOTAL IN 

less PAID OUT (in cash for any 
purpose) 

CHARGE SALES (to customers on 
credit) 

equals HOW MUCH MONEY YOU 
SHOULD HAVE 


It is a simple matter to count your 
cash and checks and compare the to- 
tal with the above to see whether you 
are over or short in cash for the day. 
A checking account is best to use for 
making payments instead of taking 
cash from the till. Your checkbook 
stub and cancelled check offer a good 
basic record for this type of payment. 
In many instances a petty cash ac- 
count is useful. With it, cash pay- 
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ments are made not from the day’s 
income, but only from the petty cash 
fund, or by check. 


Summary Records: (1) Income or 
Sales Summary: This is a review of 
all income for the month (or period). 
It can be an important sales-analysis 
record if you keep your departments 
separate. For example, a grocer might 
separate his summaries of canned 
goods, meats, vegetables and fruits, 
dairy products, cigarettes, and sun- 
dries. The original information on 
which to base this summary must be 
recorded at the time the sale is 
made. Many cash registers use spe- 
cial keys to identify sales of meats, 
dairy products, and the like. How- 
ever, if you don’t own a cash register, 
some sort of notation must be made 
by hand showing the classification 
and amount of the sale. In some 
cases, an extra ticket containing the 
desired information can be fastened 
to t’> item in advance, and removed 
at the time of sale. In other cases, a 
sales slip is made out with suitable 
carbon copies when the customer 
makes the purchase. The method you 
adopt should be designed to fit the 
merchandise you carry. You can de- 
partmentalize your business to give 
any breakdown desired for manage- 
ment purposes, 

(2) Purchase Record: This is for 
recording any purchase of merchan- 
dise for resale, whether paid for or 
obtained on credit. 


(3) Expense Summary: All ex- 
penses in operating your business are 
entered on this record. The expense 
classifications must be kept separate 
under such headings as payroll, pay- 
roll taxes, income taxes, license fees, 
supplies, utilities, car expense, short- 
ages, losses, depreciation on equip- 
ment, and bad debts. 

(4) Payroll Record: The gross and 
net amounts you pay an employee by 
date, plus the withholding tax and 
social security taxes deducted (also 
unemployment insurance, and others, 
if applicable) are entered on an in- 
dividual sheet for each employee. 

(5) Equipment and Depreciation 
Record: This is for recording pur- 
chases of capital items, such as furni- 
ture and fixtures, business automo- 
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(8) Withdrawal and/or Capital 
Record: This is necessary in order to 
figure your net worth. Include it in 
any funds you withdraw as a propri- 
etor’s salary or for any other purpose, 
and any money or capital item (at 
reasonable value) you add to the 
business. It is important to keep your 
personal and household finances sepa- 
rate from the business; this will 
greatly simplify your accounting. You 
should pay yourself a regular salary 
instead of dipping into the till at ran- 
dom. An orderly approach is better 
for tax purposes, too. 


(9) Physical Inventory Record: If 
you have a business where you buy 
and resell merchandise, this record is 
necessary for income tax purposes 
once a year. For good management, 
however, many small firms should 
take a more frequent inventory and 
ascertain its value in order to obtain 
regularly a true profit analysis. 

The fundamental records above will 
enable you to make out a basic profit- 
and-loss statement and balance sheet. 
These are the minimum, and any 
business should be guided by the 
needs it may have for a more detailed 
analysis. 

An example of a simple profit-and- 
loss statement from these records is 
as follows: 

TNE REE iwesascessuseaewsawes 

Cost of sales: 


Opening inventory ...... $ 5,000.00 
POEEONE  sdccncececieices 30,000.00 


wcvccecccesece 35,000.00 
6,000.00 


$50,000.00 


Total 
Closing inventory 
Total cost 


29,000.00 
Gross profit 21,000.00 
Expenses: 
Payroll 
Payroll tax .. 
Licenses 
Supplies 
EN iticturesnacemear 
Insurance 
Car expense 
eae 
Depreciation 
Bad debts 











Total 
Net profit 


Profitability Analysis 


Those figures could comprise a 
yearly profit-and-loss statement for 
an independent drugstore. It would do 


11,445.00 
$ 9,555.00 
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Members N. Y. Produce Exchange OMAHA, NEB and tear (depreciation) on them is. an analysis. In analyzing your profit 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5, N. Y. One twelfth of the yearly deprecia- : 
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Table 1 
Andrew De Lisser WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. Drugs Sundries Cosmetics Totals 
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the KEY to bakery profits... 





UNIFORMLY MILLED FLOURS BY 


THE MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING COMPANY 
NORTH KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


‘Pread ts the 
Staff of Lite” 


GIBRALTAR 


Flour 


KANSAS BEST 


Flour 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. 


“In the Heart of Kansas” 


Wichita, Kansas 














112 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 


ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 


HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong S ing Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 
RYE—White - Medium - Dark 
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drugs, sundries, and cosmetics. Your 
departmental-profit analysis (using 
the same total figures as above, and 
obtaining the sales breakdown from 
your cash register tapes or other 
segregated record) might then look 
like Table 1. 

Reviewing the figures in Table 1, 
many readers will say, “All right, 
that looks reasonable enough down 
as far as gross profit. But I’m not 
clear about those expenses. I pay one 
bill for insurance, not three. How 
do I know that $200 shouldn’t be 
chalked up against drugs, while sun- 
dries and cosmetics carry only $50 
apiece? I haven’t any records which 
will give me that breakdown. I’m 
confused about some other items, too, 
like rent and licenses.” 

The explanation here, is that many 
general expenses are “allocated’’; in 
other words, the manager decides 
how the total cost burden is to be 
divided up among his various depart- 
ments. It is generally agreed that 
each should be charged with some 
part of the costs of rent, insurance, 
and the like. The basis for working 
out the proportions, however, is up to 
the individual. One common method 
involves floorspace occupancy. If, for 
instance, drugs take up two thirds 
of the total floor space, then it could 
also bear two thirds of, say, the in- 
surance cost. Other bases, of course, 
are used including those built on the 
percentage of total sales produced by 
a given activity. 

With the allocations used in this 
particular departmental analysis, the 
sundries department turns out to be 
a losing activity. Knowing that fact, 
you could then look more effectively 
for the causes behind that situation, 
and determine more quickly what 
could be done. 

This method requires only that you 
keep your departments separate on 
the applicable basic records. But it 
does little good to merely have this 
analysis on your business; you should 
use the information for better man- 
agement. Compare your figures by 
month and year with those of other 
stores of your size and type. Check 
them with average sales, cost and 
profit percentage averages where 
available. Plan future operations in 
light of these facts. 
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Wisconsin Bakers 


Discuss Problems 


MILWAUKEE — Members of the 
Wisconsin Bakers Production Club 
held a lively discussion on several 
phases of their work and problems at 
the group’s recent meeting at Alioto’s 
Restaurant in Milwaukee. Joseph 
Johnson, L.S.P. Bakery, Sheboygan, 
president, presided. 

Subjects which came up for discus- 
sion bore such titles as “Adjustments 
for Using Flour Low in Diastase’”’; 
“Proper Malting With or Without 
Use of Fungal Enzymes”; “The Life 
of Amylase and Protease”; and “Ac- 
tion of Fungals on Ruptured Starch 
Granules in Flour.” The group also 
discussed dough gelatinization, hold- 
ing of bread at elevated temperatur’s 
to combat staling, the weight of wa- 
ter in bread, and moisture loss in 
wrapped bread. 

A discussion of the present trend 
to slow down bread slicers from high 
speeds of 1.300-1,400 ft. per min. to 
lower speeds around 600 ft. a min. 
to improve slice appearance, together 
with adjustments required, produced 
many comments. 

The session reached its peak with a 
discussion of the merit, practicality 
and economy of the use of liquid 
shortenings. Dave Van Braun, Omar, 
Inc., Milwaukee, gave a thorough ex- 
planation of the entire problem based 
on his firm’s experience over a five- 
year period. His comments covered 
the size of containers, costs of instal- 
lation dating back five years, some of 
the problems encountered, and meth- 
ods of correction. This phase of the 
meeting was in full accord with the 
specified purpose of the club to inter- 
change ideas among members and in- 
spire a feeling of confidence. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


FIRM NAME CHANGED 

NEW KENSINGTON, PA.—Wear- 
Ever Aluminum Inc., will become the 
new corporate name of The Aluminum 
Cooking Utensil Co., Inc., a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of Aluminum Com- 
pany of America, with headquarters 
at New Kensington. Robert L. Becker, 
president of the 57-year-old sub- 
sidiary, said the name change will 
become effective April 1. 
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HOLIDAY DISPLAY—Members of the Associated Retail Bakers of Minne- 
apolis selected the baked foods pictured as the most attractively made and 
displayed at a recent holiday meeting. Winners are, from the left, Dick 
Howells, Dixie Creme Donut Co., third place for a novel arrangement of a 
Christmas tree and a winter scene; Margaret Nagovsky and Bob Solie, Hasty 
Tasty Cafe, second place for a display of French pastry; and, at right, Lloyd 
Sorensen, Linden Hills Bakery, first place for a unique display of Christmas 


cookies. 
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They Were Good Years 


Years that brought forth many new improve- 
ments to aid in the production of better Flour 


for Bakers. 


Throughout these years GOOCH has contrib- 
uted its full support to the industry in the de- 
velopment of these forward steps. 


Our purpose—to merit your confidence and to 
be of real service to the Baking Industry. 


You ll Make Your Best Bread From the Best Flour 


GOOCH’'S BEST 
Delf’ FLOURS 


GOMEC SPRING LOAF JUMBO GOLD NUGGET WHOLE WHEAT 
Western Wheat Spring Wheat High Protein Spring Clear Spring Clear Hi-Protein Spring 


Gooch MILLING & ELEVATOR Co. 
LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
Daily Capacity 6,000 Cwts. Elevator Space 4,000,000 Bus. 
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No. 4072—Cup Cake 
Depositor 


The Hope Machine Co., builder and 
designer of food filling machines, has 


developed a cup cake depositor for _ 


bakeries. Designated Hope Machine 
Type 3, the unit is said to be extreme- 
ly accurate. Each deposit of batter, 
the manufacturer explains, is meas- 
ured individually by a piston and 
cylinder, eliminating gang _ nozzle 
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Send me information on 


C) No. 4068—Fumigation System 
—] No. 4070—Liquefier 

(] No. 4072—Cup Cake Depositor 
(CJ No. 4073—Flour Handling 

1] No. 4074—Bread Gauge 

(J No. 4075—Cake Book 


ADDRESS 


New Products 
New Services 
New Literature 


This reader service department announces the development of new and improved 
products, new services and new literature offered by manufacturers and suppliers. 
Claims made in this department are those of the firm concerned. Use the accom- 
panying coupon to obtain the desired information. 


Others (list numbers) ....... ies 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 
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variations. The machine is supplied 
in 4, 6, 8 and 9 valve models. Valves 
are equipped with a “No Pan—No 
Deposit” device to eliminate waste 
of batter. The hopper swings down 
for easy cleaning. Mounted on cas- 
tors, the unit is readily portable. 
Injection nozzles for jelly or whipped 
cream filling and icing nozzles can 
be supplied as accessories. For more 
complete information contact this 
publication by simply checking oppo- 
site No. 4072 on the coupon and mail- 
ing it. 

No. 4073—Flour 
Handling Systems 


The J. H. Day Co. now offers an 
expanded line of flour handling 
equipment. Both airmatic and me- 
chanical systems are available. The 
mechanical system includes a com- 
plete line of dump bins (300 to 2,000 
lb. capacity), dump bin blenders, 
gyratory or reciprocating sifters, san- 
itized screw elevators and conveyors, 
silo and rectangular steel storage 
bins and scale hoppers for every ap- 
plication. The airmatic system em- 
ploys a low volume air system, with 


the items marked: 


0) No. 4076—Market Research 
OC] No. 4077—-FDA Inspections 
[1 No. 4078—Bread Cooler 

C1 No. 4079—New Wrapper 

— No. 4080—Bin Adaptor 

C) No. 6667—Drum Lift 
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a delivery capacity up to 200 Ib. a 
minute through a 2 in. tube, eliminat- 
ing air separators and compressor 
systems. Obtain details and specifica- 
tions by checking No. 4073 and mail- 
ing coupon to this magazine. 


No. 4075—Cake 
Decorating Book 


This book, “Let’s Decorate a Cake,” 
should be a valuable, visual source 
of reference for many bakers. It is 
personally authored by Mrs. Harriet 
Chelmo,, a woman who has oper- 
ated her own cake decorating stu- 
dio for many years. Every page is 
illustrated either with diagrams, pic- 
tures of finished products, or liberal 
color photos of decorated wedding 
cakes, Mother’s Day cakes, birthday 
cake creations, to mention just a few, 
and the tools required. There are 
complete, diagramatic explanations of 
methods of decorating with tubes, 
roses, borders, candles and center- 
pieces. One chapter contains the au- 
thor’s recipes for fruit cake and 
marzipan cookies and some of her 
specialties. One section is devoted en- 
tirely to cones, their uses and meth- 
ods of making attractive designs, and 
is wholly illustrated step by step. 
One chapter is given entirely to the 
use of gum paste in making small 
cake houses, churches and miniature 
cake villages for special holiday oc- 
casions. Diagrams are included for 
cutouts of the buildings, with detailed 
instructions for adding fancy, attrac- 
tive touches to the finished products. 
This book, “Let’s Decorate a Cake,” 
can be ordered through the book de- 
partment of this publication. Simply 
check No. 4075 on the coupon. 


No. 4074—Bread 


Softness Gauge 


The Hansaloy Manufacturing Co. 
has designed and built a gauge with 
which, it claims, it is possible to 
measure the softness of bread. The 
basic idea of the gauge is to deter- 
mine how far a given weight will 
penetrate the texture of a loaf, It 
has been used extensively in running 
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tests on bread slicing, says the manu- 
facturer. These tests indicate a rela- 
tionship between the softness of 
bread, while it is being sliced, and 
the smoothness of the slice itself. 
This new softness gauge is available 
by clipping the coupon, marking No. 
4074 with a pencil, and sending it to 
this magazine. 


No. 4079—New 
Cellophane Wrap 


A new high-yield “K’”-type cello- 
phane for baked foods, providing the 
package appearance and product pro- 
tection of polymer-coated films at less 
cost, is available from the Du Pont 
Co. Developed primarily for the 
bread, cake and sweet dough indus- 
try, the new polymer-coated film— 
called 300 K-201—has a yield of 21,- 
000 sq. in. a pound. Yield is equiva- 
lent to that of the highest yield 
moistureproof cellophanes and rep- 
resents a substantial increase in cov- 
erage over polymer-coated films pre- 
viously available, say the manufac- 
turers. To obtain details, send the 
coupon, specifying No. 4079. 


No. 4078—Rack-Type 
Bread Cooler 


A new automatic rack-type bread 
cooler, said to offer high capacity 
in a minimum of space, has been 
introduced by the Read Standaid Di- 
vision of Capitol Products Corp. Spe- 
cial features of the new cooler in ad- 
dition to its compactness are said 
to be increased sanitation and ease 
of cleaning and maintenance due to 
off-the-floor mounting and ready ac- 





cess to all parts. A new filtering sys- 
tem provides a continual stream of 
clean air through the complete cool- 
ing cycle. The new model has less 
than half as many moving parts as 
conventional units. According to the 
manufacturer, the cooler affords low- 
er installation costs due to compact- 
ness of design, plus the minimum of 
maintenance requirements. Checking 
No. 4078 and mailing the coupon 
elsewhere on these pages to this 
publication will bring additional de- 
tails about this item. 


No. 4076—Market 
Researeh Book 


Bakers and others in related in- 
dustries interested in improving their 
packaging plans and color designs to 
bring them more in line with the 
underlying motives which stimulate 
purchases will be interested in this 
book, “How to Predict What People 
Will Buy.” The book is a compilation 
of the ideas, experiences and results 
of color research over a long period 
of years by a well known market re- 
search authority, Louis Cheskin of 
the Color Research Institute. By de- 
scribing processes of basic motivation, 
and by relating actual examples of 
successful and unsuccessful packag- 


ing, Mr. Cheskin develops his theories _ 


and examples of why people buy 
various products. The consumer’s un- 
conscious reactions to packages and 
colors are examined, along with the 
results of research into the customer 
response to various sizes and shapes. 
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The writer at one point elaborates 
on what he considers the four “pil- 
lars” of successful marketing, these 
being product quality, package appeal, 
promotion effectiveness, and the price 
based on psychological, sociological 
and economics factors, as well as on 
cost. “‘How to Predict What People 
Will Buy” may be ordered through 
this publication’s book department. 
Check No. 4076 on the coupon else- 
where on these pages and mail it. 


No. 4080—Bin 
Filling Adaptor 


A cork-type filling adaptor, used 
for filling tote bins, is now available 
as standard acessory equipment from 
Tote Systems, Inc. To fill the alumi- 
num tote bins, which may be fabri- 
cated of other metal if so desired, a 
metal collar is equipped with a 
tapered rubber gasket which fits down 
into the tote bin opening. The top 
of the collar is secured to a nylon 
sleeve which is attached to the proc- 
essor’s filling spout or conveyor. The 
adaptor may be used for filling any 
one of the five standard sizes of 
tote bins. It may be used, too, for 
specially-fabricated bins of different 
sizes. Details about this adaptor may 
be obtained by marking No. 4080 and 
sending the coupon to this _ publi- 
cation. 


No. 4077—FDA 
Plant Inspections 


Two carefully written articles are 
available for guiding and helping the 
owner or operator of a business when 
he finds his premises selected for an 
inspection by a representative of the 
Food & Drug Administration or cited 
for an infraction. The articles explain 
in detail how the inspector operates, 
what he will be looking for, where 
his legal authority is derived and 
where it is terminated. A_ consid- 
erable portion of the material is de- 
voted to a list of specific suggestions 
about what “to do” and what “‘not to 
do” regarding the inspection and the 
FDA official. The material is almost 
an on-the-spot resume of the way 
in which an actual inspection origi- 
nates, how it is conducted on the 
premises, and the steps necessary to 
fulfill FDA requirements if a citation 
is issued. Both articles are printed 
in a single pamphlet available 
through this publication. Place a 
check mark opposite No. 4077 on the 
coupon and mail it. 


No. 4068—Fumigation 
System 

The Arrowcide division of Stainless 
Products Corp. has announced that 
it has developed a system of insect 
control for milling, baking and food 
processing plants which brings auto- 
mation to fumigation. The system, 
which is pictured above, eliminates 
the usual periodic variance of insect 
population and holds it constantly to 
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the lowest possible level, Arrowcide 
said. Standard formulation spot fumi- 
gants are automatically vaporized 
and injected into the interior of pro- 
cessing-storage-packing equipment as 
desired, Arrowcide said. For details, 
send for No. 4068. 


No. 4070—Liquefier 
For Bakers 


The Bryant centrifugal liquefier, a 
unit that rapidly melts frozen cream, 
butter and eggs, is claimed to im- 
prove quality and cut costs in the 
manufacture of baked foods incor- 
porating these products. The unit, 
with the capacity for melting 3,000 
lb. of 50% frozen cream or 2,000 Ib. 





of butter an hour, is supposed to help 
the baker ease his supply problem 
when there is a shortage of fresh 
cream and milk. An all-stainless steel 
unit that can be cleaned in 20 min., 
the liquefier is now being manufac- 
tured and distributed by S. Blick- 
man, Inc., pioneer in stainless steel 
fabrication. Check No. 4070 and mail 
coupon to this publication for fur- 
ther details. 


No. 6667—Hydraulice 


Drum Lift 


The Sterling, Fleischman Co. an- 
nounces the production of its new 
model CP-1 hydraulic drum lift for 
controlled pouring. Company officials 
say that the unit’s gear reducer con- 
trol device is completely enclosed and 
assures self-locking and absolute con- 
trol at any pouring angle. The unit is 
designed to handle 55-gal. drums and 
can be adapted to handle other sizes 
in steel or fibre drums on special or- 
der. The lifting capacity is 750 Ib. 
and the lifting height is 70 in. Check 
No. 6667 on the coupon to secure 
details. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues and 
information about them may still be 
obtained by jotting the appropriate 
number on the coupon and forward- 
ing it to this magazine. 


No. 4002—Vibrators for industrial 
applications, Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 4008—Fungicidal paint, Charles 
Bowman & Co. 

No. 4005—Doughnut fryer, J. C. 
Pitman & Sons, Inc. 

No. 4004—Cleaner attachment for 
band slicing machines, Gopher Grind- 
ers, Inc. 

No. 4006—Cheese cake formula 
book, Edward M. Voorhees. 

No. 4007—All-metal coolers, Nor- 
Lake, Inc. 

No. 4008—Brochure on freezers, 
Foster Refrigerator Co. 

No. 4009—Bulk transport bulletin, 
Fuller Co. 


No. 4010—Butter formulas, H. C. 
Brill Co., Inc. 

No. 4011—Job evaluation booklet, 
Business Research Corp. 

No. 4012—Booklet on yeast, Quar- 
termaster Food & Container Insti- 
tute. 

No. 4018—Sugar trailer, Fuller Co. 

No. 4014—Hydraulic Drum Lift, 
Sterling, Fleischmann Co. 

No. 4015—Sampling Method, At- 
kinson Bulk Transport Co. 

No. 4016—Bulk Food Handling, 
Victory Metal Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4017—Pie Plate Manual, Ekco 
Engineering Co. 

No. 4018—Food Antioxidant, Kop- 
pers Co., Inc. 

No. 4019—Soy flour booklet, Arch- 
er-Daniels-Midland Co. ; 

No. 4020—Under counter bin, Alu- 
minum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. 4021—Bread cooler booklet, 
Read Standard Division of Capitol 
Products Corp. 

No. 4022—Coding and imprinting 
attachment for wrapping and bun- 
dling machines, Adolph Gottscho, Inc. 

No. 40238—Bulk shortening, John 
Morrell & Co. 

No. 4024—New cookie making ma- 
chine, Middleby-Marshall. 

No. 4025—Oil hone for knives and 
cleavers. Wulff Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4026—Fork-lift trucks, Clark 
Equipment Co. 

No. 4027—Bakery pan washer, In- 
dustrial Systems Co. 

No. 4028—Trade show exhibits, 
Foster Refrigerator Corp. 

No. 4029—Vertical plane freezing, 
Cyclomatic Freezing Systems, Inc. 

No. 4080—F ood research listed, 
Food and Nutrition Board, National 
Research Council. 

No. 4031—New tape, Chicago Gas- 
ket Co. 

No. 40382—Packaging table, J. B. 
Dove & Sons, Inc. 

No. 40883—Scale brochure, Exact 
Weight Scale Co. 

No. 4034—Cake separator sets, 
Leon D. Bush Co. 

No. 4035—Special end labels, Pol- 

No. 4036—Silicone Coating, Cleve- 
land Lathe & Machine Co. 

No. 4037—Rope and mold inhibitor, 
Eastman Chemical Products, Inc. 

No. 4038—Stainless steel conveyor 
for handling packaged or bulk ma- 
terials, Thiele Engineering Co. 

No. 40389—New catalog for materi- 
als handling containers, Continental- 
Diamond Fibre Corp. 

No. 4040—‘“Sanitile” wall covering, 
Master Mechanics Co. 

No. 4041—Panhandler pad, Panhan- 
dler, Inc. 
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No. 4042—Small compressor for in- 
strument controls, food processing, 
Gardner-Denver Co. 

No. 4043—Concentrated milk pro- 
teins, Sheffield Chemical, division of 
National Dairy Products Corp., Inc. 

No. 4044—Portable display fixture, 
Modern Metal Products Co. 

No. 4045—Improved bakery pan, 
Ekco Engineering Co. 

No. 4046—New heat-sealing foil 
overwrap, Rap-in-Wax Paper Co. 

No. 4047—Prepared Dry Mixes for 
Sweet Goods and Doughnuts, a report 
by the baking science research and 
development staff of Florida State 
University. 

No. 4048—Sodium-based sweetener, 
DuPont Co. 

No. 4049—Cake pan coater, J. H. 
Day Co. 
lock Paper Corp. 

No. 4050—Rectangular cake pan, 
Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co., Inc. 

No. 4051—Salt Dispensing Bin. 
Morton Salt Co. 

No. 4053—Sweet Goods Flavoring, 
International Bakers Service, Inc. 

No. 4054—Starch for bakers, A. E. 
Staley Mfg. Co. 

No. 4055—Oven Shut Off, the Part- 
low Corp. 

No. 4056—Pie thickener, National 
Starch Products. 

No. 4057—Steam cleaner, Pantek 
Mfg. Corp. 

No. 4058 — Polymer-coated cello- 
phane, Du Pont Co. 

No. 4059—New batching scale, De- 
tecto Scales, Inc. 

No. 4060—New foil coating, Ekco- 
Alcoa Containers, Inc. 

No. 4061—Bulletin on airstream 
conveyors, the Dracco Corp. 

No. 4062—Modified starch, Morn- 
ingstar, Nicol, Inc. 

No. 4068—Dry powdered flavors, 
Syntomatic Corp. 

No. 4064—Book on freezing and 
preservation of foods, AVI Publishing 
Co. 

No. 4065—Mold inhibitor, S. Gum- 
pert Co. 

No. 4066—Display Cooler, Nor- 
Lake. 

No. 4067—New mixer, J. H. Day 
Co. 

No. 4069—Conveyor tape, Joclin 
Manufacturing Co. 

No. 4071—New bread label, Pollock 
Paper Corp. 

No. 5777—Drum handler, Hamilton 
Equipment Co., Inc. 

No. 5924—Engineering report on 
mixing, Rietz Manufacturing Co. 

No. 6660—Open and closed-head 
steel drums, Vulcan Containers, Inc. 








FLORIDA STATE STUDENTS—Pictured are students who have been active 
in the Baking Club at the Department of Baking Science and Management 
at Florida State University during the year 1957-58. They are, front row, 
left to right: Dr. E. G. Bayfield, FSU faculty member, and students Gerald 
Cigarran, Charles Savage, Roy Winn, Paul Wright, Samuel Chudnofsky and 
Searle Selmon. Row 2: R. P. O’Brien, Paul Jones, Bill Whitehead, Ronald 
Smith, James J. O’Brien, Robert West and Dr. L. A. Rumsey, director of 
the department. Row 8: William Keogh, Stanley Sawicki, Pat Burkwall, 
Albert Voll, Wendell Hughes and Carl Koppeis. Row 4: Marvin Garrett, John 
McManus, Edgar Fields, Jack Schuster and Gerald Hendrix. Row 5: Charles 
Stone, Donald Penn, Raymond Lewis, Jr., Richard Fink, Michael Mitchell, 


James Millward and Don Noot. 
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Safety . . . and the Man 


First Understand, then Inform, Motivate 
By Don Hill 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Mr. Hill is a dis- 
trict director of the National Safety 
Council. This talk was delivered to 
the American Bakers Assn. home ser- 
vice session at the last annual meet- 
ing and convention in Chicago. 


I hope to convey something to you 
useful not for safety alone, but in 
other ways as well. I hope to give 
you something that will go into the 
balance sheet of the company, yes. 
But I also want to give you something 
that will fit on the asset side of the 
balance sheet of the heart and the 
mind. Safety is like a muscle. Unless 
attached to something, it draws up 
in a knot and withers away. And the 
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more things it is attached to, the 
more useful it can be. 

In 22 years of dealing with it, I 
have seen safety banish long-stand- 
ing alienation between father and 
son. I have seen it break the back 
of a_pink-tinged union executive 
board, and convince employees that 
the boss was a human being. I have 
seen it set the lackadaisical afire with 
a sense of urgent mission. I have seen 
it change the frame of mind of entire 
cities, setting officials and the people 
to working together instead of at 
cross purposes. I have seen it save 
lives, increase profits, and pay off a 
thousand to one and better for every 
dollar invested. It did not do these 
things in and of itself, but through 
that which “people” did with it. 

And I would emphasize that these 
“people” were not safety experts. 
There are no “safety experts.” Effec- 
tive safety work depends not on ex- 
tensive education, or highly special- 
ized technical knowledge, but upon 
ordinary every-day “people” with 
open and alert minds and reasonably 
well-developed consciences. There are 
safety specialists — and I emphasize 
the word “specialists’—-who work at 
it full-time, like I do, who can pro- 
vide to people of alert mind and good 
will information for preventing acci- 
dents. But neither an expert nor a 
specialist can prevent an accident in 
“your” company, “your” town. This 
can be done only by people, you and 
yours. Nobody can really prevent an 
accident except the one to whom it 
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is liable to happen, or the one who 
causes it. 


Title Tells Story 


The title of my _ presentation, 
“Safety and the Man,” I chose advis- 
edly, because I believe it contains the 
elemental truth of the whole safety 
movement which too frequently we 
overlook: Accidents happen to people. 
They are matters of concern to the 
family, the company, the community, 
the state and the nation, it is true. 
But before any of that, an accident 
is a concern to some individual, flesh- 
and-blood-and-emotion human being. 
Accidents happen first of all to peo- 
ple—and their prevention is finally 
dependent on people. Safety is not 
just me; not the company; not the 
employees; not the public; but people. 
Safety is for and of the man. 

It is not a commodity. It is a con- 
dition. In its successful forms it is 
not something to “be.” It is some- 
thing to “do.” It is not static. It is 
dynamic. It is not something separate 
to be turned on or off like a faucet, 
but a small, important part of every- 
thing, a way of thinking and living. 

From the standpoint of manage- 
ment, it is not something we can buy 
in a package and go on with business 
as usual. If it means anything to us 
or does anything for us, it is some- 
thing that may and probably will 
change the fundamental way we do 
business. 

Safety is of the man. The man is 
the easiest way to it, also its most 
formidable obstacle. The problem is 
the man; the man is the solution. 

So what must we do with this 
man? First of all we must under- 
stand him. 

This man can be described accur- 
ately as a rather ornery and complex 
creature. He acts on a basis of ap- 
parent self-interest. He acts on emo- 
tion any time he can get away with 
it, all the while pretending to him- 
self and others to be moved only by 
cold-blooded logic. He is economical 
with his own time, thought and effort. 
Some people call this being lazy. 

He likes things as they are, good 
or bad, and tends to resist change. 
He finds it easier to think “no” than 
“ves”, especially with reference to 
any new idea bad or good. He is 
more inclined to go along with the 
crowd than to follow or defend his 
own judgment. He frequently lacks 
either conviction on an issue or the 
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SALES GAINS MADE 
BY BAKERY STORES 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales by bakery products stores in 
the U.S. for the first 11 months of 
1957 amounted to $837 million, com- 
pared with $778 million for the first 
11 months of 1956, according to a 
retail trade report compiled by the 
Bureau of the Census, U.S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Sales for Novem- 
ber, 1957, amounted to $84 million, 
compared with only $76 million for 
November, 1956, and $82 million for 
October, 1957. 





courage to defend that conviction if 
he has one. 


Perverse Creature 

He will blame anyone and every- 
one else for his own troubles before 
he will admit to any part in their 
creation by himself. He tends to be 
his own worst enemy, to work against 
himself. Fundamentally this is a per- 
verse creature. Kettering, the General 
Motors scientist, describes this as the 
“despair factor.” Menninger, the psy- 
chiatrist, expresses it by saying that 
every man contains the seed of his 
own destruction. 

The history of our civilization, of 
course, is the history of man’s success 
in overcoming these basic negative 
tendencies. But it remains that man 
is instinctively negative. 

From the standpoint of our im- 
mediate interest this means, frankly, 
that he doesn’t really care about 
safety so long as ‘“he’’ doesn’t get 
hurt. With him safety more often 
than not is a negative after-thought. 

One of the failings of many pro- 
fessional safety workers is to assume 
that everybody wants safety. This 
simply is not so. The entire weight 
of our culture is against safety as a 
sadly static concept. The tradition is 
of challenge, risk, danger, courage, 
conflict, victory. Safety such as the 
experts peddle finds no place in this 
basic folklore. Some safety people 
make the same mistake as some 
preachers and some policemen who 
think they keep people from sinning, 
when all they really manage is to} 
keep them from enjoying it! 

This negative tendency manifests 
itself in almost countless instances 
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process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 
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of people who sincerely consider 
themselves friends, but actually are 
deadly enemies, of safety. Here are a 
few types: 

The Exceptional Type: This indi- 
vidual knows and believes all the 
safety preachments he hears. He 
should, because actually he thought 
of them first—knew them all the 
time—and he mildly resents other 
people taking credit for dreaming 
them up. He thinks everybody should 
follow these preachments except him. 
After all, he’s quite an unusual fel- 
low, and can _ surmount, without 
trouble, hazards that would trap an 
ordinary mortal. 


The Boss Type: This business 
operator gives the safety boys the 
minimum diplomatic lip-service but 
really lets the insurance company 
worry about his accident problem. 
That’s what he pays his premiums 
for, and heaven knows they’re high 
enough! If his insuror happens to be 
one who believes a higher premium 
rate is the best answer to a climbing 
loss ratio, between them they can 
spank the frequency up right smart- 
ly. When things begin to get tough 
this boss type complains to the in- 
suror, because the safety engineer 
doesn’t come around often enough 
and isn’t doing much of a job any- 
way. (Pretty young boy, doubt if he 
knows what he’s doing.) Finally, 
when the insuror threatens to write 
him off, he grudgingly decides he’d 
better put a safety man on the pay- 
roll, but he resents it because it’s 
double expense. He shops around for 
the cheapest safety man he can find. 
(Can’t afford much because those in- 
surance premiums have him bled 
white already.) Finally, he finds some 
callow youth or superannuated misfit 
who can be had for what he is willing 
to pay, gives him a desk in a back 
corner of the warehouse and gives 
him a hundred dollar a year budget 
over his salary to run a program, 
tells him to keep out of the front 
office, and a year later fires the guy 
because he hasn’t produced. Some 
years later if he is still in business, 
which is problematical he finally de- 
cides that safety is not an instrument 
of production but a quality of man- 
agement. He lets the safety man, the 
insuror, and his employees into the 
front office, and they start preventing 
accidents the only way they can— 
together. 

The Official Type: This is the fel- 
low who, to look good to his con- 
stituents, grabs every gimmick and 
gadget that comes down the pike, 
such as chemical tests, radar, special 
investigation squads, squawker cars, 
signal light complexes, channelization 
indexes, technicolor animus ozone in- 
dicators, frammis adjustment com- 
pensators, grammis drills, vitamin 
pills, parts, snarts, carts, hayseed 
polishers and incriminator filters. He 
puts these glamour gadgets ’way out 
front where they will impress the 
peasants, and behind the facade does 
business in the same old way at the 
same old stand, fixing tickets, play- 
ing footsie with real estate interests 
about highway routings, levying slap- 
on-the-wrist penalties when nothing 
less than a boot in the slats will do 
the job, explaining his broad inter- 
pretations of justice with, “I don’t 
know the boy personally, but he shore 
had a fine ole daddy,” posing as all 
things to all men, pleasing all and 
offending none. If some ungrateful 
taxpayer has the brazen temerity to 
suggest that the job might be done 
better he dons a look of pained perse- 
cution and wails, “But the job just 
can’t be improved, our problem is 
different, we’ve got the best possible 
program. Lancelot, dust off those 
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gimmicks and show them to these 
here now fine taxpayers!” 


More “Types” 

Then there is the “Semipro” type. 
This one has the accident rate in his 
own company down two-tenths of a 
point under the national average, SO 
now he’s going down to city hall to 
straighten things out. He thinks 
when a person becomes a public of- 
ficial, he automatically resigns from 
the human race, to be readmitted 
only when he has cleansed himself of 
the public trust, and then only in 
probationary status. He thinks every- 
body at city hall and the state capi- 
tol are jerks, and invariably the 
opinion is mutual. He measures his 
success in how much newspaper line- 
age he gets, how many public officials 
he can embarrass or break faith with. 
He uses the word “politician” as a 
kind of dirty garbage pail into which 
he dumps all his frustrations. “1 it 
weren't for the politicians,” he will 
say. Somebody ought to tell him that 
if it weren’t for people, we wouldn't 
have accidents in the first place. And 
politicians, contrary to rumor widely 
circulated in some quarters, are 
people. 

Next is the “Perceiving” type. You 
may find some of these among your 
home delivery drivers, or perhaps 
even your executive staff. This type 
is absolutely impossible to deceive, 
because he never believes anything. 
If the bus company and the safety 
council get together and change the 
bus stops, it’s not really to make the 































CHERRY WEEK—Dottie Filo sets 
the mood for National Cherry Week 
as she displays point-of-sale material 
offered by the National Red Cherry 
Institute in support of the nation- 
wide promotion scheduled for Feb. 
15-22. In addition to advertising and ~ 
promotion materials, this year’s cam- 
paign features an all-out food public- 
ity program centered around crea- 
tion of the “New Look” in cherry 
desserts. National Cherry Week will 
be climaxed by the 26th annual Na- 
tional Cherry Pie Baking Contest to 
be held in Chicago Feb. 20. Forty- — 
eight state champions and contest 
winners from Alaska, Canada, Hawaii 
and the District of Columbia will 
compete in the big bake-off. 
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streets safer, but to make that bus 
outfit more money. If the city refuses 
to put a Christmas tree of signal 
lights at his favorite intersection, it 
couldn’t possibly be because stop 
signs will do the job better. The real 
reason is there’s so much graft at 
city hall they just haven’t got the 
money left to buy the lights. If the 
boss sets up a new safety regulation, 
he really doesn’t give a darn for the 
employees— it’s just to make a better 
profit and loss statement. If someone 
hands him a safety leaflet he doesn’t 
pay any attention to it because the 
only reason it was printed in the first 
place was to make some printer a 
handsome profit. There’s no fooling 
this boy—he’s smart! 

Finally, the most numerous and the 
most tragic of all is the “Universal” 
type. This is the individual of any 
calling who knows that regardless of 
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any and all safety effort a certain 
number of accidents is bound to hap- 
pen, but to other people. This type 
really doesn’t give the problem much 
thought, because it’s mostly the 
stupid ones who have the accidents 
anyway, not the smart ones like him. 
You can wind this character up good 
and tight about next week’s football 
pool or why that blonde got croaked 
by her gangster boy friend. But safe- 
ty? That’s easy—as long as these 
jerks keep doing stupid things, they’ll 
keep having accidents. It’s that sim- 
ple! 

This universal type will fix a ticket 
if he can, and cuss the police for the 
accident rate. He’ll fume about traf- 
fic congestion and hang out his wash 
in the middle of Main Street if they'll 
let him. He’ll deplore the parking 
situation and feed those nickels to 
that meter all day long, every hour 
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T. F. Spooner 


PROMOTIONS—M. T. Tiernan, president of Baker Process Co., Belleville, 
N.J., a division of Wallace & Tiernan, Inc., has announced the promotion of 
H. Willard Sawyer to general manager, Frederick H. Watkins, Jr., to chief 
engineer, and Thomas F. Spooner to sales manager. Mr. Sawyer has been in 
the business of manufacturing equipment for the baking industry since 1913. 
Mr. Watkins joined Wallace & Tiernan in 1947 as a development engineer, 
transferring to Baker Process Co. in 1952. Mr. Spooner joined Baker Process 


Co. last November. 





on the hour. He'll slap his best friend 
silly for making an off-color remark 
to his wife, yet load that same wife 
into that same friend’s car to the 
alcoholic accompaniment of “sweed 
adeline” and all three, dog drunk, 
will wend their uncertain way to 
Heaven knows what joint next, or 
what roadside ditch. 

Then one night at home he’ll keep 
listening in the darkness for the 
crunch of tires on the gravel of the 
driveway, until at 3 a.m. or 4 am. 
he hears that more dreaded sound, a 
knock on the door. He sees the sil- 
houette of a policeman against the 
dawning sky, and through the mist 
of anguish from far, far out on the 
rim of conscicusness he hears, “Your 
daughter, your beautiful, 18-year-old 
daughter, who a few hours ago 
walked through your joyful house like 
a flower that could laugh — your 
daughter—there has been an acci- 
dent.’”’ When the shock and the agony 
begin to leave him he starts to 
scream, “Why? ... Why... Why, 
in God’s name—why don’t they do 
something to stop these terrible 
tragedies!” 

So many of these grieving souls 
live out the rest of their empty lives 
without realizing who “They” are, 
these “they” people who are supposed 
to do something to stop accidents. 

These, my friends, are the ‘“Friend- 
ly Enemies of Safety.” I have des- 
cribed only a few. There are thous- 
ands of others. And of course, the 
payoff is this: Don’t look at them too 
closely, unless you’re willing to find 
yourself gazing at something disturb- 
ingly similar to your own image in 
a mirror. Yes, the accident problem 
and its people are a bit of a challenge 
to understand because you and I are 
part of the picture, we are people 
too. Fallible people. Even if we keep 
out of accidents personally, by our 
own attitudes and omissions we none- 
the-less create the shape and define 
and participate in this nebulous in- 
transigency we call the “accident 
problem.” By our negligence we con- 
done it. By our contentions and ponti- 
fications we aggravate it. By our 
humility—and only by humility—do 
we solve it. 


Understand Him 

So first we must understand the 
man, and that includes you and me. 
This man is a very ornery cuss in- 
deed, but he can upon occasion rea- 
lize he’s ornery. He is capable of 
being convinced—but he can spot a 
phony a mile away. In the final anal- 
ysis he does contain a tiny spark of 
redemption. In that spark is all we 
call civilization. To kindle that spark 


the man must believe in himself. Be- 
fore he believes in himself he must 
believe in someone or something else. 
If you are what he believes in you 
can lead him and help him. The key 
to the man is honesty such as will 
support his belief in you. 

Once we understand this guy, we 
have won over half the battle. The 
next step is to inform him. This is 
relatively easy, generally needing 
only about 10 or 15 per cent as much 
effort as most people put into it. 
Nevertheless, it is subject to some 
error. People are inclined to talk past 
one another, like the three drunks 
on the train. As they came into a 
little town one of these characters 
looked out the window and said, “Is 
this Wembley?” The second said, 
“No, Thursday.” The third said, ‘Me, 
too—let’s have another drink.” 

Anything we say, about safety, or 
anything else, can be any one of four 
things: What we say, what we mean 
by what we say, what “he” hears, or 
what he thinks we mean by what he 
hears. Only when all four are rea- 
sonably similar is an idea effectively 
transmitted. So telling the man is 
not enough. We must make sure he 
perceives and absorbs our thought in 
“his” language. We must “communi- 
cate” with him; not only must we 
“send”; he must “receive.” 

The best way to accomplish this 
is by motivating him. If we merely 
inform him, safety is something he 
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“Yes Sir!...I grow 
some of the 
finest wheat 


in America!” 













C arl Amstrup, Assistant Director of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment, goes over a test plot of wheat with ‘‘Mr. American Farmer.”’ 
‘‘Mr. American Farmer’’ wasselected to represent all the farmers 
throughout the country who help start the process of “From 
Field to Flour.” 

“Yes Sir!” “Mr. American Farmer’? come along on a tour 
and follow your grain, see the care the King Midas People take 
as they speed it on its way to the completed product. 

King Midas depends on quality—to do this we work closely 
with farmers, agricultural agents and 4-H groups. 

It is our obligation at King Midas to buy the finest wheat 
obtainable. But, we do not stop here, we work constantly to 
improve the strain of wheat and determine methods to upgrade 
the quality. 
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associates with the job, and likely 
will take off when he goes home at 
night, and may also discard when the 
boss is out of sight. If we motivate 
him, he absorbs safety into his stream 
of existence. It becomes not a job 
association, but a life association. 
We motivate a man by showing 
him what’s in it for him. We identify 
and appeal to his self-interest. We 
interpret our message into the lan- 
guage of his emotions. We talk not 
about what we want but about what 
he wants—and we really mean it. 
This quality our Latin-American 
friends call “simpatico.” There is no 
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word in the English language which 
describes it quite so adequately. 

We provide lasting motivation by 
instilling into the man a sense of 
personal worth and consequence and 
dignity. It is not the company’s safe- 
ty program—it is our safety program. 
We tell him not only how but also 
why, because as a human being he is 
entitled to know. His own life is as 
big a stake as anybody has in this 
safety effort. 

When we sit him down and give 
him straight instructions perhaps he’s 
impressed with how much we know. 
But if the safety program involves 


his doing something, he is impressed 
with how important “he” is to its 
success. Which is likely to get the 
most out of him? 

Safety inevitably is going to con- 
tain a good many “don’ts,” but they 
should never be “don’t” alone, al- 
ways don’t because.” 

This is the secret—if there is a 
secret—of the National Safety Coun- 
cil Complete Motor Transportation 
Service. Many of your members use 
this service. Its keystone is motiva- 
tion of the individual driver. By go- 
ing along with the boss in this pro- 
gram, he can distinguish himself by 
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wearing the nation’s highest award 
for professional safe driving perform- 
ance, the National Safety Council 
Safe Driver Award. This gives him 
a solid reason for doing what you 
want him to do. 

A man’s sense of consequence al- 
ways is of deeper importance to him 
than how much money he makes, 
Money is important only as it bol- 
sters this sense of being and of mean- 
ing to others. The leader, regardless 
of his immediate responsibility, who 
ignores this fact, leaves unused the 
strongest of all instruments of leader- 
ship. 

Now, we have understood the man, 
or tried to. We have informed him, 
We have motivated him. Now the 
final step and the most important— 
let me emphasize I mean it literally 
—the final step is to love him. 

The history of mankind is the his- 
tory of two elemental spiritual forces, 
the positive and the negative. The 
negative has a million forms. A few 
are hate, mistrust, greed, cynicism, 
lust, deception, communism. The posi- 
tive has one universally recognized 
manifestation, human love or the 
genuine regard of one man for an- 
other, the mutual respect, the bond 
of confidence, the investment of 
faith. 

It is a tragic footnote to the his- 
tory of mankind that he has never 
been too busy to hate, too idle to 
hate, too rich or too poor or too old 
to hate. In the pre-atomic era hate 
was an amoral indulgence we could 
afford without any apparent immed- 
iate or compelling need to give it up. 
But that is changed now. We must 
live together in faith. We must love 
or perish. The place to begin is with 
the first man we meet, and the most 
practical area of application is in 
pursuing our daily livelihood, which 
takes up such a great majority of 
our time. 

The story of America, I think, is 
the story of a few positive ideas of 
human love in triumph over the crass, 
the vain, the degraded, the negative. 
There still is a great deal of nega- 
tivism here; but in the fundamental 
structure of our society the shackles 
of “no” have been broken. Although 
at times we fail it, we Americans 
have learned the fundamental lesson 
—think as far ahead as you can, and 
do something positive now. . . . The 
story of Christianity, I feel, is the 
story of the power of men when they 
believe in one another and in a com- 
mon purpose, a common creed. ... 
So regardless of what we seek—suc- 
cess, peace, profits, tranquility of 
soul, safety—the essential component 
of all is human love—faith between 
men, a feeling between men of gen- 
uine regard for and confidence in one 
another. 

So, from 22 years of work and 
much contemplation, safety, like all 
that it touches, emerges as a thing 
of the spirit, an intensely personal, 
human thing, its mechanical aspects 
purely incidental. We can give it life 
only in human terms. If we want to 
make a man Safe, or productive, o 
orderly, or happy, we must first ut- 
derstand him; then inform him, moti- 
vate him, and finally, love him. 

When we do this, we will make him 
into something better than he was 
before. We will build this man—and 
that’s as near to the work of God a 
mortals can get. 
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679,000 See First 
Showings of ABA’s 
“Your Daily Bread” 


CHICAGO—“Entertaining, inform- 
ative, impressive and beautiful.” 

“Excellent material. Beautifully 
presented.” 

“Many audible comments of ap- 
proval during showing to professional 
people.” 

These are some of the many lau- 
datory comments being received by 
the American Bakers Assn. regard- 
ing the new baking industry film 
“Your Daily Bread” produced by 
ABA. 

Audience in the first two months 
of showing of the film totaled 679,- 
178, based on return cards set to 
ABA by bakers and directly from 
showings at schools, clubs and else- 
where. There have been many show- 
ings of the motion picture with no 
report on audience. 

Bakers have purchased 115 prints 
of the film to date and other 
orders are expected in the next month 
when additional prints are available. 
Allied companies also have pur- 
chased prints and are arranging 
showings in schools, at club meet- 
ings and elsewhere. 

The story of “Your Daily Bread” 
is three-fold—it tells the nutritional 
story of bread, shows the breadmak- 
ing process and illustrates in full 
color, variety bread and sandwiches. 

Approval of the film has come from 
club leaders, teachers, medical peo- 
ple and many others. Visual education 
directors of school systems in nu- 
merous states have previewed the 
film and are listing it in their bulle- 
tins for use in high schools and grade 
schools throughout their states. 

Commenting on the film, E. E. Kel- 
ley, Jr., ABA president, says: “To the 
consumer audience, the film is highly 
informative, giving educational infor- 
mation on the food value in bread 
and showing how today’s bread is 
made. 

“For the baking industry, there is 
great value in the film in many di- 
rections, not the least of which is the 
emphatic statements of the high 
value of enrichment to general health 
and the statistical material, simply 
presented, which shows the percent- 
age of contribution bread makes in 
various nutrients. 

“The Bakers of America Program 
staff and the AIB consumer service 
staff are promoting use of the film 
heavily. Additional effort by bakers 
in getting the film used in each 
school and at club meetings, combined 
with the drive which allied firms are 
giving the film, will insure that in the 
next year many millions of people 
will learn of bread and its value in 
their daily diet. 

“We hope bakers will purchase or 
rent the film for thousands of show- 
ings.” 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


AIB FACILITIES VISITED 

CHICAGO—Almost 100 members 
of the National Society of Sales 
Training Executives toured the 
American Institute of Baking recent- 
ly. The visit was made during the 
semi-annual convention of NSSTE in 
Chicago. Membership in the organ- 
ization is limited to men in charge 
of training salesmen in their individu- 
al companies. 
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BAKERY STORES SHOW 
RISE IN SALES 


WASHINGTON — Dollar volume 
sales of bakery products stores in the 
U.S. for the first 11 months of 1957 
showed a gain of 8% over the com- 
parable 11 months of 1956. Sales for 
November of 1957 gained 2% over 
October, and 11% over November of 
1956. Figures are from a retail trade 
report compiled by the Bureau of 
the Census, U.S. Department of Com- 
merce. 





ICINGS DISCUSSED 
MINNEAPOLIS — Albert R. 
Gibbon of the Nulomoline Division, 
American Molasses Co., New York, 
gave a talk recently to the staff and 
students of the Dunwoody Baking 
School, Dunwoody Industrial Insti- 
tute, on icing bases. Mr. Gibbon dis- 
cussed the type of ingredients used 
in various icing bases, and also dis- 
cussed icing formulas. He explained 
that the baker must make formula 
adjustments in his own territory due 
to variations in temperature and 
humidity. After his talk a question 

and answer session was held. 
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Star Baking Head, 
Walter Rice, Dies 


CRISFIELD, MD.—Walter K. Rice, 
54, president of the Star Baking Co. 
of Crisfield and Seaford, Md., died 
recently following a heart attack. Mr. 
Rice had come to Crisfield in 1945 
when he purchased the interests of 
the Tawes Baking Co. He had op- 
erated under the brand name of Star 
until recently when it was changed 
to Holsum. Mr. Rice was associated 
for 19 years with the Continental 
Baking Co. in Michigan and Ohio be- 
fore coming to Crisfield. 
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PSBA PRESIDENT HONORED—August H. Nolde, Nolde Bros. Bakery, Rich- 
mond, Va., the first president of Potomac States Bakers Assn. in 1915, was 
presented with an engraved plaque at the president’s reception opening the 
recent 42nd annual convention of the group in Baltimore. P. August Grill 
(left), counsel for PSBA, made the presentation. John A. Kreiling, Com- 
munity Baking Co., Cumberland, Md., retiring president, is holding the plaque. 
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(Continued from page 3) 





ing and lighting, air conditioning and 
parking facilities. “Success is good 
management in action,” he contended, 
indicating “it will apply more in the 
future than in the past.” 

Mr. Schupp called for increased 
baker cooperation with industry asso- 
ciations, showing how association 
work had fostered better public rela- 
tions, increased sales, told the nutri- 
tion story and stressed the inclusion 
of baked foods in every meal. 

Referring to National Retail Bak- 
ers Week, he predicted it would be an 
outstanding success accomplished 
“through united effort.” He stated 
that “stagnation and eventual doom”’ 
were the probable lot of any baker 
who didn’t try to capitalize on such 
an ambitious, well organized en- 
deavor. 

Further stress on the aims and sig- 
nificant values of National Retail 
Bakers Week were outlined by Tom 
Scheuermann, field representative of 
ARBA, who visualized the effort as a 
combined action which would focus 
attention on baked foods and the re- 
tail baker and do a strong public 
relations job for the industry. 

Urging the retailers to cooperate to 
get the most out of the national pro- 
motional effort, he saw the campaign 
as a chance to show the customer 
how a retailer operates and produced 
quality products, and as an aid to in- 
creasing daily dollar volume after the 
project was completed. 

He urged the bakers to make it a 
real personal success by tying in their 
own shop from production to final 
sales. 

Mr. Scheuermann displayed the 
now well-publicized complete line of 
Promotional material offered for 
NRBW and the national magazine, 
newspaper and television plans, the 
113-piece display kits for bakers and 
country-wide plans for the “Little 
Miss Muffin” contest. He called for a 
cooperative, united effort to put 


across the ambitious program. 
Robert Wert, Procter & Gamble, 
Inc, Cincinnati, Ohio, collaborated 
with Mr. Scheuermann in a color slide 
presentation of baked foods to be fea- 


tured during NRBW, with an ex- 
planation of ingredients and produc- 
tion methods. 

A further appeal for more concen- 
tration on the sales effort, particular- 
ly as it applies to the operation of the 
sales girl, was voiced by Roberta 
Lamb, national sales representative 
of the Fleischmann Division, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., New York. She saw 
the sales girl as the “most impor- 
tant link” in the operational chain 
leading to the final business trans- 
action, and called on management to 
put more emphasis on sales training 
and set the pattern in proper custo- 
mer and employer-employee relations. 


Survey Reveals Dissatisfaction 

Presenting survey findings of cus- 
tomer reasons for discontinuing deal- 
ing at a particular store, she indi- 
cated them as: 

1. Sales girls’ reluctance to display 
or discuss ingredients in a product. 

2. Sales girls being obvious about 
nearness to lunch hour or closing 
time. 

3. Talking with other girls while 
the customer waits. 

4. Visual scorning of customers for 
selection of low-priced articles. 

5. Criticizing the taste of the cus- 
tomer in product selection. 

Presenting the requirements of 
“Mrs. Consumer,” the “boss” in re- 
tail buying, she listed: 

1. Store and sales force must al- 
ways be clean and neat. 

2. The customer must feel welcome 
and the sales girl pleasant and cour- 
teous. 

3. The sales girl should be under- 
standing and make the customer 
comfortable, preferably recognizing 
them by name. (It was also recom- 
mended that the sales girl carry a 
badge displaying her name for closer 
personal contact with the customer.) 

4. The sales girl should suggest 
specialties and ask opinion of the cus- 
tomer regarding products previously 
bought. 

5. The sales girl should know all 
about the products she is selling. 

Touching on the latter point, it 
was noted that product knowledge is 
essential in good selling, with the 
speaker stressing the need for teach- 
ing the sales girl the name of each 
product and how it is made. It was 
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also recommended that the sales girl 
be given products to take home for 
her family to sample and then call 
on her for her opinion. 

In conclusion, Miss Lamb told the 
bakers that “to be a success in sell- 
ing you must treat the customer as 
you would like to be treated if you 
were on ‘the other side of the 
counter’.” 

The need for “planning the work, 
working the plan, and enthusiasm— 
for a successful 1958,” was the basis 
of a presentation by Fred W. Koenig, 
Paradise Bakery, Baltimore. 

Mr. Koenig compared the retail op- 
eration to a successful baseball team 
with the manager picking the battery, 
calling the shots and getting the co- 
operation of the players, with the 
allied men acting as coaches. 

This speaker called for effective 
cost controls, new and better ideas, 
more trainees for the industry from 
youth and the retailer stressing a full 
line for breakfast, lunch, dinner and 
late TV snacks. 

Increased Consumption Sought 

Looking to the future, Fred L. 
Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, Inc., 
Green Bay, Wis., in an address blend- 
ing sparkling wit and sound counsel, 
told the bakers the ultimate aim 


should be increased consumption 
rather than a stress on localized com- 
petition. 


He called for new ideas and new 
angles on old ideas, pointing out that 
there is “ground to be broken” in 
American business planning. He 
urged the bakers to condition their 
minds to change, change their think- 
ing and revolutionize their processes. 
“Experiment, have new ideas and 
have the ambition to do something 
different,” he stated. 

Progressive thinking was_ also 
called for by Thomas R. Reid, direc- 
tor of the office of civic affairs, Ford 
Motor Co., Dearborn, Mich. 


This speaker saw the business firm 
or corporation “the center of our 
civilization and economic life today,” 
with the modern business institution 
taking its part in all community 
drives, charities and_ scholarships, 
with the trend to increase in the 
future. 

He saw “the business climate freez- 
ing up” in some areas and needing a 
real push in public relations. He 
counselled the businessman to build 
up a reservoir of good will in the 
community and state that will spon- 
sor public acknowledgement and sup- 
port. In this connection he called for 
a six-point program to accomplish 
this aim: 

1. Find out where you stand now 
in the community. 

2. Act positively on the results of 
these findings. 

3. Speak out and do not be timid. 

4. Win the loyalty of those partici- 
pating with you. 

5. Win community support through 
your publicized actions. 

6. Assume a leadership role in pub- 
lic affairs. 


The program concluded with an 
exceptionally timely address by the 
eminent scientist, Dr. S. Fred Singer, 
University of Maryland, College Park, 
Md., who brought the audience up 
to date on current developments and 
future prospects in the field of rock- 
ets and outer space research. 

The annual banquet and floor show, 
climaxing the convention, was an 
outstanding success and social high- 
light of the three-day meeting. The 
gala event presented by the enter- 
tainment committee under the direc- 
tion of Charles W. Cowan, Baltimore 
flour broker, was staged in the grand 
ballroom of the Lord Baltimore Hotel. 
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Onion Rings 


A suggestion for the use of dehy- 
drated onions, such as used in Jewish 
shops on the West Coast, would be 
appreciated, along with a formula for 
party biscuits, for which we have a 
lot of calls —H. L. K., Texas. 


¥ ¥ 


I am giving a formula for onion 
rings and horns using dehydrated 
onions that you may wish to try out. 
Also, a formula for onion rye bread, 
onion white bread, and a formula for 
the baking powder biscuits you asked 
for. 


ONION RINGS AND HORNS 


18 lb. flour (high gluten) 
8 lb. 4 oz. water (onion) 
9 oz. yeast 
4 oz. salt 
1lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
4 oz. milk solids (non-fat) 
12 oz. eggs 
8 oz. vegetable oil 
1 lb. dehydrated onions 


Mix together the sugar, salt, milk 
solids, eggs and oil. Then add 6 lb. 
water. Dissolve the yeast in the other 
2 lb. 4 oz. water. Add the flour and 
then the yeast solution. Mix until a 
smooth dough is obtained. 

Dough temperature about 75° F. 
Allow one full rise, about 2% hrs 
Punch and allow to rest for about 20 
min. and then take to the bench. 

For onion rings, roll the dough out 
like cinnamon rolls. Wash the dough 
with water that is slightly salty and 
then sprinkle the soaked onions on 
this evenly. Roll up and then cut into 
pieces about 1 in. thick. Place 2 doz. 
pieces on a bun pan and wash with 
water and sprinkle poppy seed or a 
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caraway and salt mixture on top. 
Allow to proof and bake at about 
400° F. using steam in the oven. 

For onion horns, scale off the dough 
into pieces weighing 5 lb. 12 oz. Allow 
to rest for about 15 min. and then 
cut with a bun press. Separate the 
pieces and allow them to rise a little 
and then roll out as for crescents. Dip 
the rolled out piece of dough in the 
onions and then make up like cres- 
cents. Wash the crescents with water 
and sprinkle with caraway and salt 
mixture or poppy seed. Place on pans 
and allow to proof. Bake at about 
400° F. using steam in the oven. 

Note: Soak the dehydrated onions 
in 1 gal. water for several hours. 
Drain the excess water from the 
onions and add enough water to it to 
make up the water required for the 
dough. Use the soaked onions for the 
filling in the rolls. 


ONION RYE BREAD 


40 lb. clear flour 
10 lb. dark rye flour 
34 lb. water (variable) 
1b. salt 
1 lb. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
1 1b. shortening 
14 0z. yeast 
3 0z. yeast food 
11b. molasses 
3 lb. dehydrated onions soaked in 
about 9 lb. of the above water 
for one hour 
Dough temperature 76°-78° F. 
First punch about 1 hr. 30 min. 
Second punch 45 min. 
To the bench 15 min. 
Scale and round up. Allow to rest 
for about 15 min. and make up. 
Bake at about 410°-420° F. 
Use plenty of steam in the oven. 


ONION WHITE BREAD 

50 lb. flour 
36 lb. water (variable) 

1 lb. 2 oz. yeast 

1 lb. 2 oz. salt 

3 1b. sugar (sucrose or dextrose) 
3 1b. milk solids (non-fat) 

3 oz. yeast food 

8 oz. malt 

2 lb. shortening 

2-2% lb. dehydrated onions 
soaked for about 1 hr. in 6-8 Ib. 
of the above water 


Dough temperature 78° F. 
Ferment for about 2 hr. 30 min. 
Scale and make up. 


BAKING POWDER BISCUITS 
Sift together: 
3 lb. 6 oz. cake flour 
2% oz. baking powder 
Put in a bowl and rub light and 
flaky: 
12 oz. shortening 
6 oz. sugar 
1% oz. salt 
Then add and mix smooth: 
1qt. cold milk 
Do not overmix. 


Roll out about % in. to % in. in 
thickness and cut with a 3-in. round 
cutter. Place against each other on a 
greased pan. Let stand for about 30 
min., then wash with an egg wash 
and bake at about 425° F. 


Cream Fillings 


I would appreciate a formula for a 
butter cream, one which I could whip 
up light and use for fillings such as 
long johns, cup and sponge cakes. It 
would be handy to have a formula, 
too, that could be used in jelly pump. 
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to you: 


Got a Problem? 


Use this coupon to tell your troubles to A. J. Vander Voort, nationally known produc- 
tion authority, head of the Dunwoody Baking School, technical editor of The 
American Baker. He will answer and analyze production problems without cost 




















(Send samples of baked foods to A. J. Vander Voort, Dunwoody Industrial Institute, 
Minneapolis.) Address letters to: 


P.O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 
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I have one for icings, but would like 
something different.—H. M., Wis. 
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The following may suit your needs. 


LIGHT CREAM FILLING 
Cream light: 
12 lb. 8 oz. shortening (neutral) 
12 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
3 lb. milk solids (fat free) 
1% oz. salt 
While creaming, add gradually: 
8 lb. water 
Then add slowly: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
The use of some butter instead of 
shortening will improve the eating 
quality. A few drops of orange oil 
bring out a very pleasing combina- 
tion. 


CHOCOLATE CREAM FILLING 
Boil together: 
3 lb. sugar 
8 lb. water 
3 lb. cocoa 
Allow to cool thoroughly. 
Cream light: 
13 lb. shortening (neutral) 
10 lb. powdered sugar 
3 lb. milk solids (fat free) 
21 oz. salt 
While creaming, add the above 
cooled mixture gradually. Then add 
slowly: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 


Brown Bread 


Some time ago I used one of your 
Boston Brown Bread recipes and en- 
joyed it very much. Do you have an- 
other ?—H.L.K., Texas. 


. 


Try this one. 


BOSTON BROWN BREAD 

Cream up: 

8 oz. sugar 

2 oz. shortening 
1 oz. soda 

1 oz. yeast 

1 oz. salt 

Add: 

34 pt. molasses 

Add: 

8 oz. crumbs that have been soak- 
ed in 
1 qt. water 
Add and mix well: 

8 oz. cornmeal 
8 oz. whole wheat flour 
4 oz. rye flour 

12 oz. bread flour 

12 oz. seedless raisins 

Mix until smooth. 

Bake in the regular Boston Brown 
Bread tins and steamer. Grease the 
tins and covers. Fill steamer with 
water up to top of inside bottom 
plate. Bake for two hours. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY FOUNDER DIES 
RICHMOND, VA.—H. William 
Nolde, 84, one of the founders of 
Nolde Bros., Inc., Richmond baking 
firm, died Jan. 10. 
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Almost everybody who brings problems to Bemis 
(where flexible packaging ideas are born) likes the 
flexible solutions that Bemis creates out of 100-yearn 
experience, skill and just plain flexible imagination. 
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Bemis may already be making 
the better package you need. Call, write, or ask 


WE LOVE WOMEN DRIVERS... . because they drive straight to those eye-catching packages on the food- your Bemis man. 


store shelf. Bemis flexible packages, of course . . . combining fine paper, fine workmanship, fine multicolor 
printing. Sell in Bemis packages and you have the real answer to impulse buying. 
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Bakery Merchandising 





Opening Gun Fired for Promotion 
Of National Sandwich Month in August 


CHICAGO — The opening gun for 
promotion of National Sandwich 
Month during August—the year’s big- 
gest all-food, storewide promotion— 
has been fired with the mailing of en- 
try blanks for the National Sandwich 
Idea Contest. 


The contest annually draws thou- 
sands of original recipes from the 
restaurant industry and pumps them 
tack into consumer channels through 
groceries, supermarkets and bakery 
chains for the August campaign. 
Sponsored by the National Restau- 
rant Assn. and the Wheat Flour In- 
stitute, the contest will run through 
Feb. 28. 

Eliminations to determine the “20 
Best” sandwiches of 1958 will be con- 
ducted at Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity, under the direction of Esther A. 
Atkinson, head, department of hotel 
and institution administration. Pub- 
lished recipes are distributed by the 
millions to homemakers seeking new 
ways of serving sandwich meals dur- 
ing the humid days of August—Na- 
tional Sandwich Month. 

Final judging will be done by a 
panel of food editors and writers and 
representatives from the hotel and 
restaurant industry. The panel in- 
cludes: Dr..Ida Bailey Allen, food 
columnist, King Features Syndicate; 
Harry Anholt, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York; James Beard, cookbook author; 
Charles A. B. Heinze, Allenberry 
Lodge, Boiling Springs, Pa.; Clemen- 
tine Paddleford, food editor, This 
Week, New York Herald Tribune; 
Mrs. June Towne, food director, 
American Home, and Erva Jean Vos- 
burgh, food editor, True Confessions. 

The 20 best sandwiches of the year 


and their creators will be announced 
on or about May 6 at the National 
Restaurant Show, Navy Pier, Chicago. 
Winners of first, second and third 
place prizes and their sandwiches will 
be presented at a press party in New 
York City on or about Aug. 1. All 
three top prize winners gain the New 
York trip as part of their awards. The 
creator of the “Grand Champion 
Sandwich of the Year” wins an a'l- 
expense gourmet tour of Europe for 
two people, plus $500. Second prize is 
$1,000; third prize $500. 

National Sandwich Month each 
year gains more than 300 “partici- 
pant-sponsors”—among food manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, processors, dis- 
tributors and industry food groups. 
Each in his own way, the “partici- 
pant-sponsors” support the drive to 
sell complete sandwich meals with 
advertising in all media, publicity, 
displays and other forms of merchan- 
dising and promotion. 

Last year—judged solely on the 
basis of known advertising or mate- 
rials purchased—more than 22,724 re- 
tail grocery outlets participated. The 
record number represented a 29% in- 
crease over previous campaigns. 

The new record in store tie-ins was 
matched by editorial support. More 
than 95,917 column inches or 1,342,838 
agate lines of newspaper copy were 
returned by one clipping bureau— 
enough clippings on sandwiches to 
stretch 14% “column inch” miles. 

Sandwich month support through 
radio and television channels smashed 
all previous records. Last August, 
many broadcasters used sandwich 
recipes every day of the month. 
Others devoted a full program each 
week to the sandwich theme. 








EASTER PROMOTION—Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s ninth cake Easter egg 
promotion features a magic magnet display. The appeal of this display, an 
R-M spokesman said, centers around sailboats that move magically around 
a mirrored mill pond as bunnies peek out beside a windmill. The Easter ma- 
terial removes easily from the 34 by 16 in. base, so that bakers can use the 
electric unit in other displays throughout the year, the spokesman said. Bak- 
ers who tie-in with the promotion will also receive streamers, shelf talkers, 
cake Easter egg stickers and give-away bunny masks for the children, along 
with formula and directions for making cake Easter eggs, the spokesman said. 
Details of the promotion are available from bakery flour sales representatives 
of R-M, or by writing the company’s headquarters in Minneapolis. 





GOOD BREAKFAST MONTHS 


Pubtisned in the interest of the Saking industry by 
The Fleischmann Division, Standart Brands incorporated 


Fleischmann Supports 


Breakfast Promotion 


NEW YORK — The Fleischmann 
Division of Standard Brands, Inc., is 
supporting the Bakers of America 
Program “Good Breakfast” promotion 
during February and March with a 
double-barrelled effort that sells the 
benefits of good breakfasts to both 
grocers and consumers. 

Reprints of the ad are being dis- 
tributed by Fleischmann representa- 
tives who are offering to make the 
reprints available in quantity to bak- 
ers who wish to show the Good 
Breakfast plan to their grocers. 

Fleischmann’s message to consum- 
ers is being carried via Standard 
Brands’ national network TV shows 
—Arthur Godfrey, Art Linkletter and 
Queen for a Day. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 





Bakery Packaging 
Group Schedules 
March 5 Awards 


CHICAGO — Awards for the na- 
tion’s prize-winning bakery packages 
will again be a feature of the Bak- 
ery Packaging Council luncheon 
meeting here March 5, according to 
an announcement by Merrill Maugh- 
an, executive secretary of the group. 
To accommodate nearly 2,000 bakers 
and allied men attending the annual 
meeting of the American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, the meeting will 
be open to everyone in the baking 
industry. 

The luncheon and awards meeting 
will be held in the Michigan or Ber- 
wyn rooms of the Edgewater Beach 
Hotel at 12 noon Wednesday, March 
5. A sandwich buffet will be avail- 
ab'e at $2.50 per person. 

At this luncheon- meeting, six 
awards will be given for the prize 
winning packages in six classifica- 
tions, (1) hamburger buns; (2) wie- 
ner rolls; (3) Brown ’n Serve rolls; 
(4) cakes; (5) doughnuts, and (6) 
pies. 

The judges will be chairman C. J. 
Regan, Interstate Bakeries; Dr. Paul 
Flick, Northwestern University; Mrs. 
Mary K. Moore, American Institute 
of Baking; Dennis Triplett, Penson- 
Tuttle, Inc.; Wm. Grewe, J. T. Shufli- 
towski Co.; Richard Gromer, Gro- 
mer’s Super Markets, and Walter 
Warrick, J. R. Short Milling Co., will 
lead in the discussion on ‘‘Why These 
Packages Won.” 

Those planning to attend are asked 
to notify Mr. Maughan, Bakery Pack- 
aging Council, 222 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, IIl. 
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Van de Kamp’s 
Opens 11 New 
Bakery Stores 


Van de Kamp’s Holland Dutch Bak- 
ers, pioneer retail baking concern in 
southern California, recently observed 
its 43rd anniversary by announcing 
the simultaneous opening of 11 new 
stores in the greater San Diego area. 
The announcement was made by L. 
H. Fortin, president, at a special par- 
ty given for members of the press, 
civic leaders and market operators, 

All the new stores are located with- 
in established supermarkets, Mr. For- 
tin explained. Following the simul- 
taneous opening of the 11 new stores, 
all immediately instituted a_ two- 
week “come in and get acquainted” 
period. Plans were to follow the “get 
acquainted” period with a grand 
opening celebration Jan. 23-26. 

President Fortin stated that addi- 
tional stores will be opened in the 
greater San Diego area during the 
year and expressed his sincere ap- 
preciation for the warm and cordial 
welcome of San Diego business lead- 
ers and Chambers of Commerce of- 
ficials who first extended the invita- 
tion to Van de Kamp’s to expand 
its operations into their area. 

Long identified by the turning, blue 
windmill trademark, Van de Kamp’s 
has grown with southern California. 
The firm was founded 43 years ago 
by Lawrence L. Frank and the late 
Theodore J. Van de Kamp, in down- 
town Los Angeles. Mr. Frank still 
is active as chairman of the board 
of directors. They built the business 
on a foundation of quality, freshness 
and service. A great many years ago, 
recognizing that the homemaker pre- 
ferred to do all of her food purchas- 
ing under one roof, they began the 
Van de Kamp policy of becoming as- 
sociated with better supermarkets 
by leasing space. To add still further 
to the homemaker’s convenience, Van 
de Kamp’s again introduced an inno- 
vation to the retail baking industry 
by establishing self-service stores be- 
hind the turnstiles of markets. They 
now have 300 bakery stores in six 
Southland counties. 





WE JUST BAKED IT FOR’ 


SALES AID—Another in the group 
of color posters being offered the 
baking industry by Chapman & Smith 
Co., Melrose Park, Ill, is shown 
above. Intended to help baking do 4 
better job on point-of-sale promotions 
at lower cost, the large poster may 
be used inside the shop or as a door 
and window poster. Further details 
are available from the company. 
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BAKERY WINS SALES AWARD—Otto Schalow, sales manager for Pan-O- 
Gold Baking Co., Fort Dodge, Iowa, is pictured above accepting the annual 
QBA Silver Trophy from Fred H. Smith, merchandising field serviceman of 
Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. Pan-O-Gold Baking Co.’s sales 
organization earned the trophy for outstanding performance in the sale of 
Sunbeam bread during 1957. Standing from left to right: Donn Higgs, winning 
sales supervisor; Jacob Heil, general manager; Otto Schalow; Fred H. Smith; 
and Bill Reinartz, assistant sales manager at Pan-O-Gold. 





Minnesota Bakers Council Plans 


Second Year of “Grass Roots”’ 


MINNEAPOLIS—A planning ses- 
sion of the Minnesota Bakers Coun- 
cil to discuss ways and means of 
continuing its promotion for the bak- 
ing industry during 1958 was held at 
the Minneapolis Club Jan. 14. The 
meeting of officers and directors was 
under the chairmanship of John 
Ahern, Rap-In-Wax Paper Co. and 
E. R. Booth, Regan Bros. Co., co- 
chairmen. Also attending were Carl 
Bergquist, Zinsmaster Baking Co.; 
George Pillsbury, Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc.; George Emrich, Emrich Baking 
Co., treasurer; Joseph Tombers, 
American Bakeries Corp., St. Paul; 
Aaron J. Petersen, Zinsmaster Bak- 
ing Co.; J. M. Feist, Standard Brands, 
Inc. and Frank W. Cooley, The 
American Baker, Minneapolis, secre- 
tary of the group. 

A great number of suggestions for 
Minnesota Bakers Council activity 
were suggested, in keeping with the 
council theme of ‘Better Nutrition 
Through Education.” On the agenda 
for future consideration are such ac- 
tivities as: 

A “speakers service” where service 
clubs, PTA and such groups might 
be told the story of bread by Minne- 
sota Bakers Council speakers. Book- 
lets would be distributed and movies 
shown. 

A bumper sign campaign to fol- 
low last year’s endeavor which dis- 
tributed over 13,000 signs. The new 
campaign will place in the hands of 
every baker and allied man in the 
Upper Midwest bumper strips carry- 
ing the new American Bakers Assn. 
slogan “Enriched Bread Enriches 
Health.” 

The supplying of canned talks and 
films to local radio stations was con- 
Sidered, and tabled until the summer 
when these stations have more time 
available. 

Cooperation with such groups as 
the American Bakers Assn. and the 
American Institute of Baking in tak- 
ing exhibit booth space for state 
medical conventions, etc., offering the 
book “Eat and Grow Slim” and 
stressing the nutritional qualities of 
bread. 

The council officials also pledged 
their help in promoting the Better 
Breakfast months and industry weeks 
of various kinds including the Nation- 
al Retail Bakers Week. 

Tying in the council activities with 
Publicity given reducing clubs in lo- 
cal newspapers was also suggested, 


Work 


and a committee formed to call on 
the newspapers. 

The number one project for the 
coming year, in addition to another 
mailing to Upper Midwest doctors 
offering a free supp'y of “Eat and 
Grow Slim” is an essay on the place 
of bread in the teenage diet. Tying 
in with the Minnesota Centennial 
year, the Minnesota Bakers Council 
expects to offer cash prizes for the 
best article discussing the history of 
bread, how it has been improved 
through the years and how “En- 
riched Bread Enriches Health.” Ma- 
terial the school child may use as a 
source for his essay will be made 
available to the state’s school sys- 
tems by the Minnesota Bakers 
Council. 

Although first emphasis will be 
given to the campaign in connection 
with the Minnesota Centennial, at 
the same time the council expects 
to distribute over 15,000 copies of 
the American Institute of Baking 
diet publication. Presently number- 
ing over 200 bakers and allied men, 
the council spends $5,000 a year in 
promoting baked foods and better 
nutrition at the local level. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE: 


Interstate Bakeries 
Names W. P. Carroll 


Purchasing Director 


KANSAS CITY —Walter P. Car- 
roll has been named director of pur- 
chasing at Interstate Bakeries Corp., 
succeeding A. H. Valentine, who re- 
tired Feb. 1 to take active charge of 
a warehousing and trucking operation 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Carroll was employed by the 
T. F. Naughtin Bakery Supply Co. as 
purchasing agent and by the Omar 
Bakery Co. as assistant general pur- 
chasing agent prior to joining Inter- 
state in 1954. 

Paul B. Nichols, who has been with 
Interstate since 1946, will become 
assistant to the director of purchas- 
ing. 

Mr. Valentine originally joined the 
western division of Interstate in 1937 
as traffic manager. He became direc- 
tor of purchasing and traffic in 1953. 
Flour, Inc., which Mr. Valentine will 
head in Los Angeles, is a firm which 
he founded 12 years ago to provide 
storage facilities for bakers and con- 
fectioners. 








SBA Begins 


Planning for 
April Meeting 


ATLANTA — Gene Chivers, Fuchs 
Baking Co., South Miami, Fla., has 
been named general convention chair- 
man of the big 44th convention of 
the Southern Bakers Assn., to be he'd 
at the Palm Beach Biltmore Hotel, 
April 17-19. The announcement was 
made by Roy Allen, SBA board chair- 
man, and Benson Skelton, SBA presi- 
dent. 

Complete plans and program for 
the convention will be announced at 
an early date. Those attending will 
enjoy golf, swimming in the ocean 
as well as in the world-famous salt 
water pool, fishing, shuffleboard, ten- 
nis, and cruises in addition to the 
well rounded program which includes 
a banquet, dinner and speakers. 

Mrs. Gene Chivers of South Mi- 
ami, and Mrs. Charles T. Fuchs of 
Coral Gables, have been named co- 
chairmen of the ladies program for 
the annual convention. An excellent 
program of entertainment and activi- 
ties is being planned for the ladies 
in attendance at the convention. Palm 
Beach is just a natural location for 
entertainment and a good time. Since 
the official season closes April 15, 
the SBA will enjoy the benefits of 
Palm Beach immediately at the close 
of the season. The ladies in attend- 
ance can look forward to shopping 
on Worth Avenue, the shopping center 
of exclusive stores with items from 
all over the world. Sightseeing trips 
are being arranged as well as bingo 
parties, bridge parties and other en- 
tertainment. There will be many nice 
door prizes and favors. 

Acting as attendance committee 
co-chairmen J. C. Granda, Holsum 
Bakers, Inc., Tampa, and Ray F. 
Prahl of Suwanee Food & Baking Co., 
Jacksonville, will spark-plug attend- 
ance at the convention. Members of 
the committee are A. L. Gilreath, 
Hoffmann-La Roche, Inc., Richmond, 
Va.; W. S. Garfield, Pollock Paper 
Corp., Tallahassee, Fla.; Mike Hard- 
ing, Krispy-Kreme Doughnut Corp., 
Greensboro, N.C.; Ben F. Moore, C. 
E. Erickson Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
L. Paul Nobert, H. C. Brill Co., Inc., 
Greensboro, N.C.; George A. Weill, 
Charles Dennery, Inc., New Orleans, 
La.; Lee R. Whidby, flour broker, 
Birmingham, Ala., and George Whit- 
aker, Chapman & Smith Co., At- 
lanta, Ga. 

The Chamber of Commerce in West 
Palm Beach telephoned the office of 
the SBA in Atlanta recently to ad- 
vise that an ample supply of delicious 
orange juice will be available for the 
convention at Palm Beach. The Cham- 
ber of Commerce plans to have orange 
juice dispensers located in the lobby 
of the Palm Beach Hotel. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Appointed 


CHICAGO—Richard P. Choi of the 
American Dry Milk Institute Labora- 
tory has been named in charge of 
technical activities for the organiza- 
tion. Mr. Choi has been with the 
institute for 13 years, the last five as 
chief chemist. Succeeding Mr. Choi 
is Richard G. Songer, heretofore 
working for the institute in the field 
in quality development and _ bac- 
teriological research. Mr. Songer will 
be manager of the institute labora- 
tory. 
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Formulas for. Profit 





Ice Box Cookies ... 
Quality Product Sells at Premium Price 


RAISIN ICEBOX COOKIES 

Cream together: 

2 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
1 Ib. shortening 
1 lb. puff paste margarine 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Sift and add: 
6 lb. pastry flour 

Then mix in: 

3 lb. 8 oz. seedless raisins 

Roll the dough up .in pieces about 
16 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in a refriger- 
ator overnight. Then cut into slices 
about ™4 in. thick, using a sharp 
knife. Bake on ungreased pans at 
about 360° F. 

CHERRY NUT ICEBOX COOKIES 

Cream together: 

2 lb. powdered sugar 
3 lb. butter 
1 Ib. shortening 
¥ oz. salt 
Add: 
6 lb. pastry flour 

Then add: 

8 oz. whole eggs (variable) 

Then add: 

3 lb. fine chopped glazed cherries 
2 lb. fine chopped walnuts 

Mold the dough into pieces 10 by 
5% by 1 in.; freeze; cut and then 
bake. 

If desired, the dough may be mold- 
ed into rolls 1% in. in diameter. Roll 
into chopped walnuts; freeze and cut 
into about % in. thickness. Place on 
lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 360° F. 


CHERRY BUTTERSCOTCH 
COOKIES 
Mix together: 
1 1b. 8 oz. dark brown sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
6 lb. shortening 
2 oz. salt 
Add: 
91b. pastry flour 
Add: 
8 oz. whole eggs (variable) 
To the above mixture add: 
6 lb. fine chopped glazed cherries 
Mold into pieces 10 by 5% by 1 in. 
Freeze, cut and bake, or mold into 
rolls 144 in. in diameter, roll in brown 
sugar. Chill and cut into desired 
thickness. Bake on lightly greased 
pans at about 360° F. 


RAINBOW ICEBOX COOKIES 
Mix together on medium speed for 
about 2 min.: 
1 1b. 12 oz. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. butter 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
3 Ib. 14 0z. pastry flour 
8 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Color the dough in various colors 
and roll into strands about 1% to 
2 in. in diameter. Place in a refrig- 
erator until chilled and then cut into 
about % in. thick pieces. 
Make impressions with dockers 
and bake at about 375° F. 


WALNUT ICEBOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 
3 1b. pastry flour 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped walnuts 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
14 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Roll in waxed 
paper and place in a refrigerator 
overnight or until cold. Cut into 
pieces about 3/16 in. in thickness, 
using a sharp knife. Place on lightly 
greased pans and bake about 375° F. 
CHERRY NUGGETS 
Cream together: 
2 1b. 4 0z. brown sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
14 oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. chopped glaced cherries 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
Mix in: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Mold into rolls 1% in. in diameter. 
Roll in coarse granulated sugar. Chill, 
cut into slices and then bake at about 
380° F. on lightly greased pans. 
FRUIT-NUT NUGGETS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 4 0z. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 8 oz. shortening 
1 oz. salt 
1% oz. soda 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. seedless raisins 
8 oz. fine chopped walnuts 
8 oz. mixed peel (diced) 
3 1b. pastry flour 
Mold into rolls 1% in. in diameter. 
Roll in coarse granulated sugar. Chill, 
cut into slices and then bake at 
about 380° F. on lightly greased pans. 
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PEANUT WAFERS 

Cream together: 

2 1b. granulated sugar 
1 lb. 8 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
1g oz. ammonia 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Sift, and mix in until smooth: 
4 lb. 4 oz. flour 

Then add and mix in: 

1 lb. 8 oz. fine chopped peanuts 

Roll the dough out to about % in. 
thickness. Cut out the wafers with a 
2% in. plain or scalloped cutter. 
Wash with an egg wash and dip into 
a pan of finely chopped peanuts. 
Place on lightly greased pans and 
bake at about 375° F. 

These wafers may also be made up 
as icebox cookies using the following 
procedure: 

Shape the dough into rolls about 
2 in. in diameter. Wrap these rolls 
of dough in waxed paper and place 
in refrigerator overnight. Then cut 
into slices about 3/16 in. thick, using 
a sharp knife. Press the slices in a 
pan of chopped peanuts and place on 
lightly greased pans. Bake at about 
3io OF. 

This method is very convenient, as 
a large dough may be made and kept 
under refrigeration. Fresh wafers 
may be cut every day, as required. 

ICE BOX COOKIES 

Mix together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. powdered sugar 
3 lb. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
2 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Lemon to suit 
Add gradually: 
1 lb. egg whites 
Then add and mix until smooth: 
6 lb. cake flour 


Various colors may be added to 
make different designs. 

For making a chocolate dough, add 
2 oz. cocoa, 2 oz. shortening and 2 oz. 
powdered sugar. Mix in by hand. 
Bake at about 370° F. 





Ice Box Cookies Worth Extra Effort 


Ice box cookies are primarily a retail baker type of cookie. They are in a class 
by themselves. Due to being delicate and fragile they are not in competition with the 
commercial types of cookies. As the doughs are rich, they do not lend themselves 
readily to machine production. Neither are they very well adapted for packaging, to 


be shipped all over the country. 


The doughs for ice box cookies may be made up in large quantities and may be 
kept on hand in the refrigerator to bake a variety of cookies each day. The doughs 
can be made on slack days. By doing this labor costs are reduced and the production 


schedule can be better balanced. 


Customers are willing to pay a higher price for these cookies than for most 
other types. They know that ice box cookies are rich and that they cost more to make. 

It is important that these cookies are sold while strictly fresh. That is when they 
taste best. As a general rule, they are sold by weight rather than count. 

The baker can use his own ingenuity to make a greater variety. The formulas 
on these pages will serve as a guide. Equipment can be purchased that will cut the 
refrigerated strips into 20 or 30 individual cookies. This will save time, which means 
money. It will also produce greater uniformity of thickness than when cut with a knife. 

These cookies should be baked carefully, as over-baking will spoil their fine flavor. 
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ALMOND BARS 
Mix together: 
3 1b. powdered sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. butter 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. cake flour 
%4 oz. salt 
1% oz. almond extract 
10 oz. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
1 1b. 8 oz. chopped almonds 
Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 40z. cake flour 
14 oz.cream of tartar 
Place the dough level into 8 by 8 
by 2 in. pans which have been lightly 
greased. Place in a refrigerator and 
allow to chill. Remove from the pans 
by running a knife around the edges. 
Cut the blocks of dough into three 
equal strips. Then cut each strip into 
slices about % in. thick. Place on 
ungreased pans and bake at about 
sto 6F. 
DATE ICEBOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. powdered sugar 
2 lb. butter 
2 lb. shortening 
14 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
¥% oz. cinnamon 
Add: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Then add and mix in: 
6 lb. pastry flour (sifted) 
Then mix in: 
3 1b. chopped pitted dates 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
16 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in a refrig- 
erator overnight. Then cut into slices 
about % in. thick, using a sharp 
knife. Place on lightly greased pans 
and bake at about 360° F. 


OATMEAL COOKIES (Icebox) 
Cream together: 
6 lb. granulated sugar 
2 Ib. shortening 
1 lb. butter 
1% oz. cinnamon 
2 oz. salt 
Add: 
4 oz. malt 
Stir in gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Then add: 
2 lb. 8 oz. ground raisins 
Mix together and stir in: 
2 oz. soda 
¥% oz. ammonium carbonate 
1 lb. water 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
3 lb. oatmeal 
Sift, add and mix in: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
Procedure: Scale the dough into 
4% Ib. pieces. Place in a refrigerator 
to partially solidify. Then place these 
pieces into a 36-pocket bun divider, 
flatten and press out. Break each 
piece in half and round up between 
palms of the hands. Place on lightly 
greased pans then flatten with the 
back of the fingers. Wash with an 
egg wash. Bake at about 360-370° F. 
Note: Scale about 3 Ib. 12 oz. dough 
for 30-pocket bun divider. 
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A. J. Vander Voort 


A. J. Vander Voort 


technical editor. author of this 
monthly formula feature and con- 
ductor of the 
Shooter 
You Know feature 
is head of the 
Dunwoody Industrial Institute, Min- 
neapolis. 


Bake Shop Trouble 
(see page 44) and the Do 
(see page 16), 
School of Baking, 





PEANUT BARS 
Mix together: 
3 1b. powdered sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. cake flour 
% oz. salt 
10 oz. egg whites 
Vanilla to suit 
Add and mix in: 
1 1b. 12 0z. chopped peanuts 
Sift together and mix in: 
3 lb. 40z. cake flour 
1% oz.cream of tartar 
Place the dough level in 8x8x2-in. 
square pans which have been lightly 
greased. Place in a refrigerator and 
allow to chill. Remove from the pans 
by running a knife around the edges. 
Cut into blocks of dough, making 
three equal strips. Then cut each 
strip into slices about % in. thick. 
Place on ungreased pans and bake at 
about 375° F. 


ALMOND ICEBOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. granulated sugar 
12 oz. butter 
12 oz. shortening 
1% oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
10 oz. whole eggs 
Sift together, add and mix in until 
smooth: 
2 lb. 8 oz. cake flour 
4% oz. baking powder 
Then mix in: 
1 lb. 8 0z. chopped almonds 
Roll the dough up in pieces about 
14 in. long and about as big around 
as a silver dollar. Place in the re- 
frigerator overnight. Cut into pieces 
about 3/16 in. thick. Place on lightly 
greased pans and bake at about 375° 
F. 


CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES 
Cream together: 
1 Ib. 12 oz. granulated sugar 
1lb. 4 0z. brown sugar 
1 Ib. 4 oz. shortening 
8 oz. butter 
1 oz. salt 
¥% oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Stir in: 
8 oz. milk 
Sift, add and mix in: 
31b.60z. bread flour 
Then add: 
4 lb. 8 oz. chocolate chips 
1lb. chopped walnuts or pecans 
These cookies are made by using 
a bun divider. As soon as the dough 
is mixed, weigh off pieces of desired 
size and shape them to about the size 
of the pan of the bun divider. Chill 
these pieces and then cut with the 
divider. Break the cut pieces in half 
and place on lightly greased pans. 
. fletten and wash. Bake at 360° 


CHOCOLATE PIN WHEELS 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
1 |b. 10 oz. butter 
1 lb. 10 oz. puff paste margarine 
34 oz. salt 
%4 oz. soda 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
6 oz. egg whites 
Sift and mix in until smooth: 
4 lb. 12 oz. pastry flour 
Divide the dough into two parts. 
To one part add enough melted bitter 
chocolate to make a good brown col- 
or. Then take a part of the light 
dough and roll into an oblong sheet 
about %-3/16 in. thick. Do the same 
to a part of the dark dough. Wash 
the light oblong piece with water and 
place the dark oblong piece on top 
of it. Then roll up as for jelly roll. 
Chill the rolls overnight, or until 
firm, and then cut into slices about 
\% in. thick. Place on ungreased pans 
and bake at about 380° F. 


ICE BOX COOKIES (Base) 
Checkerboard, Pinwheels, and Marble 

Cream together: 

2 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 

2 lb. 8 oz. butter 

2 lb. 8 oz. puff paste 

%4 oz. soda 

34 oz. salt 

Vanilla to suit 
Add: 

6 oz. egg whites 
Then add: 

8 lb. cake flour 


Short Paste Dough for outside of 
above cookies 
Cream together: 
1 lb. 8 oz. granulated sugar 
1 lb. butter 
1 lb. puff paste 
Pinch of ammonia 
Vanilla to suit 


Add: 

8 oz. whole eggs 
Mix in: 

3 lb. flour 
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CHOCOLATE CHIP OATMEAL 
COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
14 oz. shortening 
%4 oz. salt 
Add gradually: 
12 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add and mix in: 
1 lb. bread flour 
1 lb. 14 0z. rolled oats 
Then add and mix in: 
3 1b. chocolate chips 
Roll out into round strips about 
1% in. in diameter. Place in a re- 
frigerator to chill. Then cut into 
pieces about 38 in. in thickness. Place 
on greased pans and bake at about 
350° F. 
Note: This will produce a 
crunchy cookie. 


ICE BOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. brown sugar 
1 lb. butter 
8 oz. puff paste margarine 
1 oz. soda 
1% oz. salt 
Add: 
6 oz. whole eggs 
Vanilla to suit 
Then add: 
3 lb. pastry flour 
Mix in: 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped almonds 
1 lb. 8 oz. chopped red or green 
glaced cherries 
After the dough is made, fill cake 
pans 8x14x2 in. with the dough and 
allow to chill in a refrigerator. When 
chilled, remove dough from the pans 
and cut in half the long way. Then 
cut into pieces of desired thickness, 
4 in. long and 2 in. wide. Place on 
lightly greased pans and bake at 
about 360° F. 


DATE-NUT ICE BOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
3 lb. 8 oz. brown sugar 
1 lb. 4 oz. shortening 
1 lb. 4 oz. butter 
34 oz. soda 
1 oz. salt 
Vanilla to suit 
Add gradually: 
1lb. whole eggs 
Sift and add: 
4 lb. 8 oz. good cake flour 
Then add and mix in: 
2 lb. chopped dates 
1 Ib. chopped nuts 
Form the dough into 2 in. rolls, 
wrap in waxed paper, and flatten 
slightly. Place in a refrigerator. Cut 
into 3/16 in. thick slices and place 
on ungreased pans. Bake at about 
360° F. 
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IN BAKER’S ROLE — George Pills- 
bury, vice president of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., bakery products division, dons a 
baker’s cap and apron to whip up 
luncheon sweet rolls for the com- 
pany’s annual Minneapolis district 
sales meeting at the Biltmore Inn in 


Minneapolis. - Vince Williams, left, 
technical serviceman, and Harold 
Sutton, center, territory salesman, in- 
dicate their approval. 





CHERRY ICEBOX COOKIES 
Cream together: 
2 lb. granulated sugar 
4 lb. butter 
Add: 
6 lb. pastry flour 
Then add: 
8 oz. whole eggs (variable) 
To the above mixture add: 
4 lb. fine chopped glaced cherries 
1 lb. fine chopped pecans 
Mold the dough into pieces 10 by 
5% by 1 in.; chill; cut and bake, or 
mold into rolls 1% in. in diameter, 
roll in chopped pecans, chill, cut and 
bake on lightly greased pans at about 
360° F. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Robert L. Panneton 


Named to Red Star 


Regional Managership 


MILWAUKEE—Robert L. Panne- 
ton has been appointed to the newly 
created position of bakery regional 
manager for Red Star Yeast & Prod- 
ucts Co., Milwaukee, Wis., it was an- 
nounced Feb. 3 by Donald E. Fisher, 
director of sales and advertising for 
the firm. 

Mr. Panneton will be in charge of 
all bakery sales in the western re- 
gion, which is comprised of the four 
divisions operating west of the Mis- 
sissippi River. Red Star’s western 
bakery regional office will be located 
in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Panneton started with Red 
Star Yeast & Products Co. in 1941, 
and served as manager of the Denver 
district and, more recently, as man- 
ager of the western bakery division. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Frank M. Grout, 
Colonial Baking Co. 


Board Chairman, Dies 


MEMPHIS —Frank M. Grout, 
chairman of the board of the Colonial 
Baking Co., Memphis, died Jan. 11. 
Mr. Grout underwent a disc opera- 
tion about a month ago and made 
progress until about two weeks ago 
at which time X-rays showed com- 
plications. He developed pneumonia 
which was the immediate cause of 
death. Survivors include his wife; one 
son, Wayne, president of Colonial; 
one daughter, Mrs. T. K. Slaughter of 
Daytona Beach, Fla., and_ several 
grandchildren. 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR 





Feb. 9-11—Tri-State Bakers Assn., 
annual convention, Monteleone Hotel, 
New Orleans, La.; sec. Sidney Bau- 
dier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., New Or- 
leans, La. 


Feb. 28-March 1—Baking Industry 
Sanitation Standards Committee, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 551 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 2—Bakery Equipment Man- 
ufacturers Assn., winter meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


March 2-8—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America, National Retail Bak- 
ers Week; sec., Trudy Schurr, 735 W. 
Sheridan Rd., Chicago 11, Ill. 


March 3-6—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bldg., 121 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 
1, Il. 


April 14-16 — Pacific Northwest 
Bakers Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; sec.-mgr., Roger Wil- 
-liams, 1138 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


Apr.l 12-13—South Dakota Bakers 
Assn., American Legion Hall, Sioux 
Falls, S.D.; sec., Dale Olson, Red Star 
Yeast & Products Co., Sioux Falls, 
S.D. 


April 15-16—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia, bakers forum, Ambassador 
Hotel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Clar- 
ence Brady, 510 E. Commercial St., 
Los Angeles 12, Cal. 


April 17-19 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Inc., annual convention, Bilt- 
more Hotel, Palm Beach, Fla.; pres., 
Benson L. Skelton, 703 Henry Grady 
Bldg., 26 Cain St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


April 20-22 — Texas Bakers Assn., 
Hotel Galvez, Galveston, Texas; sec., 
Mrs. Ed Goodman, 1134 National 
Bldg., Dallas 1, Texas. 


April 26—Utah Retail Bakers 
Assn., Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City; 
sec., Bliss L. Bushman, 236 W. Fifth 
St. S., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


April 26-28 — Southwest Bakers 
Assn., Conrad Hilton Hotel, Ei Paso, 
Texas; sec., J. R. L. Kilgore, Box 127, 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


April 27-30—National Bakery Sup- 
pliers Assn., annual convention and 
exhibition, Plaza Hotel, New York; 
program chm., Alex Weber, Caravan 
Products Co., Passaic, N.J. 


' April 27-30—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America convention and ex- 
hibition, Hotel New Yorker, New 


York City, N.Y.; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
135 W. Sheridan Rd., Chicago 18, Ill. 

May 5-6—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul; sec., James 
M. Long, 623 14th Ave., S.E., Min- 
neapolis 15, Minn. 

May 12-14 — Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Biscuit 
Bakers Institute, Inc., joint meeting, 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago; 
sec.. B&CMA, Walter Dietz, 20 N. 
Wacker Dr., Chicago 6, IIll.; sec., 
BBI, Harry D. Butler, 90 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7, N.Y. 

May 13-14—Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; sec., Henry W. Jabusch, c/o 
Rath Packing Co., Waterloo, Iowa. 

May 18-20—New York State Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Hotel Sagamore, Lake George, 
N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 East 
Ave., Rochester 18, N.Y. 

June 16-18—Bakers Association of 
the Carolinas, Ocean Forest Hotel, 
Myrtle Beach, S.C.; Mary Stanley, 
Box 175, Rockingham, N.C. 

June 6-8—Rocky Mountain Bakers 
Assn., Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; sec. Fred Linsen- 
maier, Box 871, Denver, Colo. 

June 19-23—Bakery Equipment 
Manufacturers Assn., annual meet- 
ing, Key Biscayne Hotel, Miami, Fla.; 
exec. sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 


OHIO BAKERS 


(Continued from page 5) 








first time. Concluding these sugges- 
tions with a good point-of-sale ad- 
vertising idea, he said, “Utilize those 
blank walls to sell specialty baked 
foods.” 

The final panelist, John Hensel of 
Bogan & Bogan Air Conditioning, gave 
advantages and disadvantages of air 
conditioning in both the working 
space and sales room but like the 
others stated pre-planning before 
work was actually started meant sav- 
ings in the long run, definite results, 
less upkeep. 

Following these talks, Mr. Thie, the 
moderator, threw the meeting open 
to a question and answer period. One 
question raised was the advantage of 
installing an air-door such as the 
F. & R. Lazarus Store of Columbus 
has. The air-door during the day is 
a 25-foot open door permitting street- 
view of the entire first floor. Gusts 
of air are blown down pushing cold 
air out but keeping the warm air 
inside. Cost of installation here was 
$50,000 and the cost of upkeep has 
not been released, but it has been 


estimated hundreds go into the store 
from curiosity, many out-of-towners 
make a point to shop Lazarus and it 
definitely has built customers. Mr. 
Sell suggested this installation was 
probably prohibitive today to the av- 
erage baker but in about 10 years 
costs would be down. It will be grow- 
ing in use everywhere because the 
open-vision air-door invitation is com- 
pelling both from novelty and as cus- 
tomer desire builder, he said. 
Monday’s pie bakers meeting was 
one of the six closed sessions. Harold 


Snyder of Baking Industry maga- 
zine, speaking on “What's Good 
About the Pie Business,”’ said, “More 
people ask fer pie than any other 


dessert today.” 

The theme of the mu'ti-unit meet- 
ing was entirely on “How to Operate 
More Profitablv in 1958 in View of 
the Uncertain Times the Forecasters 
Have Predicted.” 

Suggestions were made for better 
management throughout inasmuch as 
material costs and labor rates have 
been on the increase. One of the big 
problems in this type of operation 
is the ordering for different store 
units, controlling stales yet insuring 
sufficient merchandise. 

J. Morton Schneider, president of 
the Richard W. Kaase Co., Cleveland, 
described his company’s method of 
writing store orders. The various con- 
trols and different forms were dis- 
cussed thoroughly. Mr. Schneider 
pointed out two definite advantages 
in his system. 

First, the store managers were 
available as sales ladies at the coun- 
ter. Secondly, the office doesn’t have 
to review the orders or correct them 
in respect to trends and weather. 

Joseph Busken, Jr., of Busken Bak- 
ers in Norwood, Ohio, then outlined 
some of the problems connected with 
each manager writing her orders. It 
sometimes resulted in the manager 
copying day for day, week for week, 
one order after another instead of 
using her initiative in striving to con- 
trol stales and yet have sufficient 
merchandise on hand. However, he 
felt they gained two advantages from 
this most common practice. 

It created incentive as the manager 
felt more responsibility in selling 


since she herself asked for the mer- 
chandise. Secondly, it created a per- 
sonal interest in the control of the 





AWARD—Howard Gasaway of Omar, 
Inc., Columbus, and Henry Weiss of 
Schauss-Daso Bakery, Toledo, are 
shown above with the winner of the 
“most eatable” baking contest staged 
during the annual meeting of the 
Ohio Bakers Assn. It was baked by 
Arnold Winzer of the Central Bakery, 
Lorain. Partly shown at the lower 
right was the second prize winner, 
baked by Mrs. Helen Stoll of Schauss- 
Daso. 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.56 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion, All Want Ads 
eash with order. 
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HELP WANTED 
Vv teense 
TRAFFIC MANAGER MULTI- PLANT 
grain processing company. Must have 
thorough knowledge of grain rates and 
transit application. Submit full details, ex- 











perience, salary requirements. Age 40 or 
under. Our personnel know of this ad- 
vertisement. Address Ad No. 3490, The 


American Baker, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 
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MAINTENANCE SUPERINTENDENT, EX- 
perience with all flour and feed mill equip- 
ment, its installation and maintenance, 
supervision of millwrights and _ other 
crews, desires similar position. Formerly 
employed as chief engineer; operated own 


business for installation and repair in 
flour and feed mills, elevators. Details on 
request. Address Ad No. 3496, The Ameri- 
ean Baker, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 





available merchandise to meet the 
customer’s fancy. 

Session chairman Lawrence E. Pile 
of Hough Bakeries in Cleveland 
summed up the session with a re- 
minder that a bakery was like any 
other team. Each department had a 
job and a responsibility in operating 
a profitable enterprise. Coordination 
between departments must be main- 
tained for a balanced schedule to pre- 
vent features and specials falling in 
the same department at the same 
time. Each department should make 
an honest effort to pare its own costs, 
permitting the entire company to 
work together more profitably. In 
this way the financial position of any 
company was insured a more stable 
operation, able to withstand any type 
of economic weather in 1958. 

Highlights of Monday’s retail meet- 
ing on “Let’s Talk Cents” were over- 
coming parking problems. Sugges- 
tions were made that bakers go to- 
gether purchasing a parking lot by 
forming a corporation. For a single 
baker, buy a lot next door turning it 
into a parking lot but all in all bak- 
ers must keep up quality and offer a 
variety of products that supermar- 
kets do not offer. 

A big step toward savings in insur- 
ance were touched upon lightly. Here 
again all were urged to take remodel- 
ing plans to a reputable insurance 
firm. Lcewer rates with greater safety 
in fire hazards would result. 

The final session was the closed 
meeting of bakers. J. M. Schneider, 
chairman of the OBA board, presided 
while H. H. Kahn as general counsel 
monitored the meeting. 

The general discussion was on the 
existing bread standards and weights. 
The objective was to formulate pos- 
sible workable laws, rules and regula- 
tions to be presented to the Food and 
Dairies Division of the Ohio Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Edward Haaf, 
the department head, is expected to 
meet in the near future with an ap- 
pointed group to work out a modern- 
ization of laws that probably will be 
presented at the next session of legis- 
lature. 














RODNEY flours are bakery tested 
and bakery proved . . . not only in 
the sense that we constantly check 


] aii our flour performance by baking 
| 


tests, but also in the larger sense 
that the RODNEY quality reputa- 
tion has been earned by constant 













top performance in leading baker- 





ies over many, many years. When 
you buy RODNEY flours you are 
getting the finest. 
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RODNEY MILLING COMPANY 
: KANSAS CITY, U.S.A. 


22,000 CWTS. DAILY CAPACITY + 5,750,000 BUSHELS STORAGE 
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The American Baker reaches the two groups vital to 
your product's acceptance—the production superin- 
tendent who selects it, and the plant manager who 
approves it. Cover “both sides of the street'’ 
economically through advertising in The American 


Baker. 
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Two Indians, very close friends, 
were forced to separate for a few 
days while one went to the city on 
business. On his return the pilgrim 
rushed to his friend’s teepee, rapped 
on the flap and asked the squaw to 
see his old friend Shortcake. She in- 
formed him his friend was dead. 
Stunned, the visitor walked off, then 
returned to see if there was anything 
he could do. 

“Isn’t there anything I can help 
you with?” he asked the squaw. 

“No,” was the solemn response. 

“Can’t I even help bury my 
friend?” the distressed one asked. 

“No,” the woman answered, and 
then added simply, “Squaw bury 
Shortcake.” 

¢ ¢ 


“What’s my trouble, Doc?” asked 
the patient. 

“T’m not sure exactly what’s wrong 
with you,” replied the doctor, “but if 
you were a building, you’d be con- 


demned.” 
e$? ¢ 

A Maine man reached his 100th 
birthday. A wise-cracking youth con- 
gratulated him and said, “Do you 
think you’ll make another hundred?” 

“Well,” said the centenarian, “I’m 
a lot stronger than I was 100 years 


ago.” 
¢¢ ¢ 

A mother, annoyed because her 14- 
year-old daughter had been calling 
her boy friend too frequently, took 
a tip from a former wartime adver- 
tisement and posted a sign over the 
telephone: Is This Call Necessary ? 

Next day there appeared, pencilled 
on the card, a brief but logical reply: 
How Can I Tell ’till I’ve Made It? 


¢$¢ ¢ 
Sailor, soulfully, at dance: “Tell 
me all about yourself—your struggles, 
your dreams, your telephone num- 
ber.” 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS 


Mie 





FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~-1899 


POLAR BEAR claims only to be as good 


a flour as can be made from excellent wheat 












by the most scientific and careful milling 
methods . . . in short, as good a flour as you 


can buy anywhere. POLAR BEAR, once 
tried, will win and hold your confidence. 
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a The William Kelly Milling Co. of Hutchinson, Kansas which has a daily capacity of 


5000 cwt. 


WHY THE WILLIAM KELLY MILLING CO. 


USES W&T FLOUR TREATMENT 


With a half-century of milling experience behind it, the William 
Kelly Milling Co. knows that the best grade of flour requires precise 
and uniform treatment methods. Because of this knowledge, they in- 
sure that their flour is uniformly aged, and of the best color, by using 
Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment equipment and services. 


Wallace & Tiernan flour treatment in use at the William Kelly Mill 
includes: Dyox® for maturing; a Beta-Chlora® unit for conditioning; 
Novadelox® for bleaching. All equipment furnished has been proven 
efficient and dependable in operation and is periodically checked and 
maintained by Wallace & Tiernan so that costly shutdowns are avoided. 
In addition, the William Kelly Milling Co. has available, at all times, 
skilled and experienced technical assistance from Wallace & Tiernan 
to aid them in the solution of their flour processing problems. 


The William Kelly Milling Co. is only one of the many flour mill- 
ing companies using W&T Flour Treatment. If your mill is not one of 
these, investigate the advantages of Wallace & Tiernan’s complete 
flour service. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 
WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 





2S MAIN STREET. BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 





& ‘N&T DYOX unit in use at the William 

Kelly Mill. This unit generates and meters 

chlorine dioxide gas used in the maturing 

of fiour. Fresh gas is made automatically 

as it is needed and the daily making-up 

of new batches is not required. 
4 t 





Me W&T NOVADEL FEEDERS used at the 
William Kelly Mill to precisely measure 
and feed NOVADELOX for flour color 


improvement. 
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a Mr. W. N. Kelly, vice president, watching Mr. W. P. Riley, 


superintendent, make a slick test to determine the color 
of the treated flour. They know that their flours are 
whiter and brighter because of W&T Flour Treatment. 













































































3 DAILY MILLING CAPACITY 7500 cwrTs. % 
a STORAGE 2,300,000 BU. 
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Modern production facilities stand behind the 
7 quality of every sack of I-H flour. Our vast 

grain storage, up-to-date plants and labora- 
tories are dedicated to producing the finest 
| aoe: | baking values anywhere. 
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ISMERT- HIN CKE Ming Company 


KANSAS CIRIYY, MISSOUR!I 
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